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|PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Private George Burnley 


F= THE SECOND TIME in six months Uncle Sam has called 
the business manager of THE Art Dicest for more im- 
portant work. George Burnley, who succeeded Joseph Luyber 
(A. S. in the U. S. Navy), is now wearing Army khaki, a 
private in the ranks. George left us last Saturday with a non- 
chalant smile, rather happy, we suspected, about the whole 
thing. His reaction was characteristic of America at war; his 
number had come up, and that was that. 

George joined the Dicest six years ago at the age of 23, 
following business college and a varied career with national 
advertising agencies. His intelligence, likeable personality 
and hard work contributed a large share in carrying the maga- 
zine successfully through the latter years of the Great De- 
pression and thus far in the Second World War. Highly sen- 
sitive to his surroundings, George became deeply interested 
in American art and was in a humble way a discriminating 
print collector. He liked to pick his artists when they were 
unknown—and inexpensive. 

George leaves behind a wife, Evelyn, and a host of friends 
in the art world, all of whom join with his co-workers on 
the Dicest staff in saying— 

Good luck, George, and good hunting! 


The New Art Season 


neuen there is necessarily no complete similarity be- 

between the pulse of the country and that of New York 
City, the two are not completely disparate. Thus the hand- 
writing on the walls of New York is of prime importance, 
because it applies in some measure, at least, to the country 
as a whole. 

That handwriting, as it pertains to the new art season, is 
in a bold hand and bright color. 

The season started, as Emily Genauer points out in the 
World-Telegram, uncertainly. War was a great unknown fac- 
tor as an influence on the art field, and its ominous presence 
gave rise to countless questions, many of them disquieting. 

“With more than a month of the new season already gone,” 
Miss Genauer observes, “it is possible now to stand back and 
read the answers. They tell a thrilling and, it must be 
admitted, surprising story, even to one who has been in 
closest contact with the American art scene for years. The 
substance of it is that art has never before played a more 
important role in American life.” 

Miss Genauer continued her appraisal: 

“The simplest, most obvious manifestation of this lies in 
the increased attendance at museums and galleries, Question- 
ing of local institutions reveals that despite the fact that 
many of the great pictures, the old masters long considered 
prime drawing cards for the public, have been placed in safe- 
keeping for the duration, people in search of relaxation and 
telease are crowding the museums as never before, and that 
among them are many, many men in uniform. Figures have 
just been released by the directors of the great Dutch show 
at Duveen’s, held for the benefit of the American Women’s 
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Voluntary Services. A thousand persons a day paid 50 cents 
each to see it. One Saturday they totaled almost 1,500. 

“It also turns out that people are buying art in great quan- 
tity. It must be admitted that sales of contemporary art have 
not been too high. But old masters, antique furniture, fine 
porcelains, glass, rugs are selling in unprecedented volume. 

“Besides keeping open to provide people with temporary 
surcease, museums have developed most comprehensive pro- 
grams for specific assistance to public and government in the 
war effort. They are sponsoring and staging poster shows. 
They are preparing and disseminating propaganda for vari- 
ous government agencies. They are staging exhibitions aimed 
at emphasizing the spiritual truths involved in this struggle, 
drawing into focus the incredibly intricate and complex de- 
tails of war-making.” 

Aside from being a forthright critic, Miss Genauer is a 
professional journalist, trained to use her eyes, to get the 
facts. Her observations, therefore carry double weight, com- 
ing, as they do, from a competent reporter on-the-spot (see 
page 21 for her report of improved conditions in the auction 
field) . 

Other signs point to a lessening of the war nerves that 
have kept the art world jittery since Pearl Harbor. Some of 
it may be due to the good news from North Africa and the 
knowledge that the United Nations are now raising the cur- 
tain on the third act; most of it, however, stems from the 
terrific will to live of art itself. 


Bulliet Smiles Again 


S° SELDOM has C. J. Bulliet, veteran critic of the Chicago 
Daily News, smiled in an art gallery lately that such an 
occasion—his visit to the 53rd All-American Annual at the 
Chicago Art Institute—warrants editorial notice. Late re- 
ports from the Midwest’s pioneer defender of modernism 
have ranged from sorrowful disgust to weary boredom. Only 
a month ago he bluntly said there is no such thing as Amer- 
ican art—just dull conservatism, cheap imitations of the 
European moderns and “the oppressive spirit of the claptrap 
WPA.” 

Now we are encouraged by his reaction to the Chicago 
display. It is a good exhibition, Bulliet lets us know, con- 
taining paintings and pieces of sculpture that stand out on 
their individual merits. 

The show, selected wholly by invitation, “is not a com- 
plete success,” but the fact that there are “a dozen or twenty 
honest, forthright works of art kicks the beam in the right 
direction.” That, considering the source, is saying plenty. 

Bulliet was evidently in the mood to go off the deep end 
for his convictions. Edward Hopper he pronounced “Amer- 
ica’s foremost painter since Winslow Homer,” and acclaimed 
the prize-winning Nighthawks (reproduced last issue) Hop- 
per’s “masterpiece to date.” In his summation Bulliet em- 
phasized one of the artist’s main objectives. “Hopper,” he 
wrote, “is a master of empty space. He knows what awe 
there is in economy when properly used. Secret of Greek 
architecture was the spacing of the columns that upheld roofs 
and porticoes, not the columns themselves. . . . There are 
only three ‘nighthawks’ at Hopper’s late-night restaurant 
bar, with plenty of empty stools.” 

Alfeo Faggi’s Frem the Cross, which won the Logan prize 
(reproduced in the Nev. 1 Dicest), also claimed unreserved 
praise from Chicago’s caustic critic. “It is the masterpiece, 
I am inclined to believe, of the great American sculptor 
(Italian born), whose religious work is most significant of 
anything being done in America in our time.” 

All in all, Bulliet must have spent a pleasant afternoon 
among his artist-contemporaries. Maybe American art is not 
quite at the low point he thought a few weeks ago. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—_—@g———_ 


In Defense of Taubes 

Str: I was amazed that Kenneth Wash- 
burn and Boris Wolf had the audacity to 
comment on Boswell’s editorial, “An Aes- 
thetic Yardstick,” without also reading 
Frederic Taubes’ book, “You Don’t Know 
What You Like,” which was the subject of 
that particular editorial. Their ignorance 
of what was discussed and advocated in 
this book makes for the kind of fruitless 
and sterile discussion that leads nowhere, 
solves nothing and only adds to the gen- 
eral confusion in the world. Taubes spent 
more than two years putting into this 
book the aesthetic experiences and judg- 
ments of a lifetime. He has earned the 
thanks of art lovers and clear-thinking 
artists. He had something valuable to say 
and took the pains to say it interestingly. 


—LeE0 NEJELSKI, Montclair, N. J. 


Wolf! Wolf! 

Sir: Sorry, fatigue and benevolence 
prevent me from taking up Mr. Wolf’s 
gauntlet. I have seen many a fire-eating 
wolf shed its pelt in time, and so will the 
bellicose Boris of Brooklyn—even with- 
out my surgery. 

—FREDERIC TAUBES, New York. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 

Sir: Here is an indictment against mod- 
ern “isms” in art “out of the mouths of 
babes.” My nephew, a lad of 12, came 
home late one afternoon and said he had 
just gone with his school class on one 
of its periodical rounds of the local art 
galleries. In one of these galleries the 
children are given rates of appreciation 
by the docent. I asked him how he rated. 
“Oh,” he answered, “my pals and I al- 
ways get the highest rating. We get to- 
gether and pick out what we consider the 
ugliest and worst and this brings us out 
on top.” 

How much longer is this degeneracy in 
art going to continue? Grand art is less 
and less seen. Let us hope that the pres- 
ent world upheaval and purging will mean 
a house cleaning in our art world--a 
sweeping out of cobwebs, mold and bats 
in dark corners. And that all true art 
lovers will join in bringing this about. 

—LILLIAN Causey, Baltimore. 


Appreciation 

Sir: Going over my Dicest’s the other 
day, I found I have been a constant sub- 
scriber since 1929. It has stepped up con- 
sistently in interest, and is quite the most 
important art magazine in America. I do 
hope it can withstand these trying times. 
As head of the art gallery here for four 
years, I know how much it means to the 
general public. I was amazed, when the 
soldiers started drifting in as visitors 
how very many were art conscious and 
enjoyed the Dicest. It is definitely one 
of the cogs in morale contributions. 


——EVELYN MAE WEATHERLY, 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


Informative 

Sir: We have found your magazine ex- 
tremely informative and up-to-date. The 
DIGEST is especially useful to persons who 
are interested in art and yet are unable 
to visit all the galleries, attend all the 
lectures, and move in artistic circles. We, 
therefore, appreciate the DicEst’s ability 
to keep us informed of the latest events 
and the best exhibits. 


—GABRIEL APPLEMAN, Brooklyn, 
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Bitten by Bacon 


EVEN SOFT PASTEL takes on an edge 
and bite when it is pushed around by 
the knowing fingers of Peggy Bacon. 
And her subjects, in submitting to her 
sharp gaze, divest themselves of all 
privacy and stand with their foibles 
and less admirable characteristics out in 
the open for all to see. An unprece- 
dented number of Miss Bacon’s people 
are being seen (through Nov. 21) at the 
Associated American Artists Gallery, 
New York, where the artist is appear- 
ing in her first retrospective exhibition 
of pastels, prints and drawings. 

Twenty-five years of Peggy Bacon’s 
work passes in review in this exhibition, 
leaving in its wake tattered vanity and 
shreds of the comic and pathetic qual- 
ities that make human beings human. 
Some of the intrepid people who braved 
Miss Bacon’s aesthetic sting are Louis 
Bouche, reproduced, (see what we 
mean?), Reggie Marsh, Forbes Watson, 
Lloyd Goodrich and the late Heywood 
Broun. 

Despite her sharp eye for exaggera- 
table detail, Miss Bacon is not venom- 
ous. There is a vague sadness in her 
work, even when she is being very fun- 
ny. This applies no less to her satiric 
portraits than to such depictions as the 
oe of a fat pink pig in a parlor, a 
little pudgy lady trudging through snow 
(Garden of Eden) or seated at a res- 
taurant table (The Great Question). 
Cats are important to Miss Bacon, for 
they appear again and again—on fences 
in Hecates Court, padding through a 
Haunted House, snooping along a cor- 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Wartime New York Sees Serene Corot World 


PROBABLY the most appropriately 
named exhibition in New York is the 
show at the Wildenstein Galleries called 
“The Serene World of Corot.’ The ex- 
hibition, a huge, retrospective affair, is 


a benefit in behalf of the 
Army. 

Corot, born in 1796, entered life dur- 
ing the singularly unserene period of 
the Napoleonic wars, and his long ca- 
reer spanned some of the bloodiest years 
in France’s history. But you would nev- 
er guess it from the imperturbably calm 
world Corot brought to enduring life 
under his brush. 

An expansive segment of that world 
fills the Wildenstein Galleries (through 
Dec. 12) with Italian and French land- 
scapes, with figures and allegories. The 
earliest work is a Young Peasant, paint- 
ed in Rome in 1826 and loaned by Ches- 
ter Dale. The latest is Biblis, a land- 
scape executed in 1874-75 and one of the 
artist’s last works. It was shown in the 
Salon of 1875 after Corot’s death ear- 
lier in the same year. 

Abundantly evident throughout the 
show is Corot’s genuinely individual tal- 
ent. Into his art are obviously woven 
strands from the art of sympathetic 
predecessors and certain contemporar- 
ies, but so complete, so historically log- 
ical is the assimilation that Corot’s 
stamp emerges the dominant one. Thus 
his career, as Georges Wildenstein points 
out in his introduction to the show’s ex- 
cellent catalogue, embodies “the unique 
continuity which throughout centuries 
has forged the greatness of the French 
school of painting.” 


Salvation 


Returning to the theme of the exhibi- 
tion, M. Wildenstein wrote: 

“In all probability Corot’s art will 
stand forth forever in the history of 
painting and within the pages of art 
criticism as one of the purest plastic ex- 
pressions of serenity. This is, first of all, 
because Corot—the man and artist, his 
life and temper, as well as the world 
which he created for himself through- 
out his lifetime—remained so definitely 
and continuously serene. Also it is be- 
cause Corot appears as such a distinctly 
peaceful and luminous figure in a cen- 
tury filled with agitation. It was a cen- 
tury of the greatest revolutionary up- 
heaval ever to take place within the 
history of painting. Yet Corot stood res- 
olute and calm in the midst of the surg- 
ing spirits of such men as Ingres, the 
romantic-born Delacroix, the timid fore- 
runners of the Barbizon school, the real- 
istic Courbet and, later, the painters of 
the impressionistic doctrine.” 

Corot demonstrated his aesthetic 
aloofness in his earliest Rome days, 
when he was mocked by fellow students 
because he shunned their rigid adher- 
ence to the then popular classical form- 
ulae. In Rome, where he arrived in De- 
cember, 1825, he turned not to academic 
precepts, but to nature, and the next 
year painted such sturdy works as the 
peasant boy mentioned above, the Pont 
et le Chateau Saint Ange (a strong, ma- 
turely and simply handled work suffused 
with the sunny calm of somnambulant 
Rome), La Ville sur la colline and An 
Italian Village—all notable for their to- 
nal simplicity, their abundant measure 
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of sun and air and their instinctive com- 
position. 

In 1830, between two trips to Italy, 
Corot painted in Normandy, abandon- 
ing Paris, which was then the scene of 
a revolution. From this period is Hon- 
fleur: Maisons sur les Quais (see page 
5), beautifully lighted and serene. 
Corot’s brush-stroke here is not suave, 
as it later became, but in its more halt- 
ing passage over the canvas it left a 
deliberate, determined and shrewdly 
planned mark. Corot’s second and third 
trips resulted in a continuous volume 
of canvases, well represented in the 
Wildenstein presentation. Then came pe- 
riods of almost constant travel through- 
out France, resulting in such expert 
transcriptions as Le port de la Rochelle 
(1851) in which light of great clarity, 
and soft, muted brilliance are impound- 
ed in the surface of the pigment. 

By 1855-60, date of the soft-hued Sou- 
venir de Cayeux, Corot had begun to 
produce the soft-focus, feathery land- 
scapes that, through their raging popu- 
larity, for some years obscured his more 
sterling qualities. His figure subjects, 
however, remained solid, as demon- 
strated in Jeune Femme dans un bois, 
dated 1865, and the Bacchante 4 la pan- 
thére (1855-60) and the husky nude, Vé- 
nus au Bain (1873-74). 

La Route au bord de Veau (repro- 
duced) sums up the tranquil spirit of the 
show and also serves as a sample of 
the late landscapes to which the exhi- 
bition is largely given over. 

It is in this section of the exhibition 
that the idyllic, soft-trees-around-a-syl- 
van-pond landscapes appear. Some are 
sustained by a firm armature of design 
and by color harmonies of real depth. 
Others, on the other hand, verge on the 
wispy and the soporific, and constitute 
what critics usually refer to as “all the 
wrong Corots.” But even within these 
confines Corot displayed versatility. 

Writing of the Wildenstein display, 
Edward Alden Jewell said in the Times 
that “a fine integrity characterizes the 
long panorama: singleness of purpose 
and splendid technical equipment. We 
may often feel that Corot painted too 
many of the misty or ‘feathery’ land- 
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La Route au bord de Veau: Coror 
Lent by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 


scapes with figures, some of which are 
marred by an air of routine repetition. 
But at its best this nebulous style yield- 
ed memorable results. And a striking 
foil is provided by a widely different 
style that has come to be called ‘classi- 
cal,’ which Corot employed alike in 
landscape work and in portraits and 
figure subjects.” 


The Wildenstein review of this salient 
Frenchman will undoubtedly serve to 
turn attention to a figure too often 
passed over in contemporary evaluation. 
Although certain phases of his earlier 
figure work are scantily represented, 
the exhibition, in its great wealth of 
both early and late landscapes, cannot 
help but sharpen today’s focus on Corot. 
If it does not bring about a completely 
realigned appraisal of his art, the show 
will nevertheless serve the eminently 
useful purpose of providing today’s trou- 
bled citizens with a reassuring glimpse 
of a serene world unmarred by political- 
ly-inspired bestiality. And it will, more 
concretely, help build up the funds of 
an organization that has always distin- 
guished itself in wartime. 


The Nativity: STANLEY SPENCER, In 





CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ART, part of| 
the “Art of Our Allies” series organized 
and first presented by the Toledo Mu. 
seum, is the featured attraction (until 
Dec. 13) at the John Herron Art Mu- 
seum, Indianapolis. The exhibition, num, 
bering 158 oils, watercolors, drawing, 
and prints, is said by Herron Director; 
Wilbur D. Peat, to give “a splendid idea 
of the scope, vitality and originality of 
British art today.” Strangely enough 
most Americans know more about the 
art of many other countries than about 
the cultural achievements of the nation 
most closely bound to us through po; 
litical and historical ties. 

Nucleus of the current exhibition . 
a group of 45 paintings which came 
safely across the ocean last summer. To 
these contemporary oils have been added 
the collection which has been in the 
United States since it was shown at the 


New York World’s Fair in 1939, th¢’ 


year Little Caesar interrupted trans 
Atlantic transit. ; 
Blake-More Godwin, director of the 
Toledo Museum, in announcing the in- 
auguration of the “Art of Our Allies’, 
program, stressed the value of such a 
program as a museum wartime activity: 
“It has long been our belief,” he writes 
“that if we are to have the kind 
world in which we would like to live, 
the English-speaking people must col- 
laborate closely. The aggressions of the 
Germans and the Japanese have en- 
larged the natural community of inter- 
est between the Americas, the Britisl 
and the Dominions to include others who 
do not share the common language.” 
To this end the Toledo Museum booked 
a comprehensive schedule. Australian 


art was exhibited in September; British | 


paintings, prints and drawings (now at 
the Herron Museum) provided the Oc- 
tober feature; Contemporary British 
crafts, first shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum, are on view during November 
and December; while Chinese, Russian 
and Dutch exhibitions will open later. 

Director Godwin concludes: ‘Such ex- 
hibitions will give us a better basis for 
understanding the nature and mentality 
of peoples with whom it will be our 
pleasure and our duty to collaborate for 
a better and safer future.” 


Art of Our Allies Show 


The Art of Our Allies Prin 
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es |Prints at the Academy 


‘t of} Tue galleries of the National Acad- 
1ized/emy’s Fifth Avenue building are hung 
Mu:'with what appear to be thousands of 
until prints, drawings and architectural pho- 
Mu- tographs. This huge, catalogue-less 
1uM;|-how is the print and architecture sec- 
‘ings jon of the Academy’s 116th annual. It 
ctor; js as extensive and all-inclusive in scope 
idea as it is in bulk, ranging in technique 
'y of '*pom the purely academic to the purely 
lugh.| yodernistic, and in subject—you name 
the t, they've got it. 

bou' } A highlight in the architectural divi- 
ition jon is a series of one-man memorials 
po; nonoring Chester Aldrich, Ralph Adams 
‘ram, William Mitchell Kendall and 

NM. #hn Russell Pope. 
‘ame Turning to the print section, the 
. Ta New York critics divided into two sides, 
dded 4 pro and a con. Edward Alden Jewell 
the 3f the Times characterized the show as 
the | ‘an excellent survey,” and Emily Gen- 
the -uer of the World-Telegram went even 
‘ans arther, saying that “it must be ranked 
: among the best print shows New York 
the has ever seen.” Across the fence, tall, 
> In; »olished Henry McBride of the Sun 
lies’; sountered: “The exhibition is bewilder- 
-h @ ing rather than impressive. The gates 
vity: to the academy have been left too wide 
ites men and too many inexperienced print- 
1 ers have been allowed in. No visible 
live,' gffort toward a standard has been 
col-| made.” Royal Cortissoz, who devoted 
the most of his Herald Tribune review to 
en- the architectural exhibits, found the 
iter- nrint section “hurt by the presence of 
itis! tany a negligible print.” But, he added, 
who|*“there are abundant grounds for char- 
.”" | acterizing it as excellent, giving on the 
Iked |whole a good account of the special 

lian arts represented.” 
itish | On Cortissoz’ honor list were Herman 
v at Webster, John Taylor Arms, Ernest D. 
Oc- Roth, Walter Tittle, Robert Riggs, Fred 
itish Yost, Alice H. Murphy, Helen A. Loggie, 
itan Carl M. Schultheiss, Y. E. Soderberg, 
nber | Albert Sterner, Ogden Pleissner, Albert 
sian W. Barker, Chauncey F. Ryder, Robert 


rer. | Nisbet, Barry Faulkner, John H. Eames 
| ex- | and William Oberhardt. 
-for| “The most masterly contribution,” 


ility said McBride, “is the wood engraving, 

our Haying in Vermont by Thomas W. Na- 

for son. This is a quiet, very postoral per- 
formance. It is an elegant rather than 
passionate tribute to nature.” Harry 
Sternberg and Stuart Davis went on 
McBride’s list as contributors of “the 
most forceful proclamations.” Others, 
,Motable for their “clean-cut contribu- 
tions :” Harry Wickey, Wanda Gag, Luigi 
Lucioni, Beatrice Banning, Hayley Lever 
and Edward Wilson. 

Many of the above exhibitors appeared 
on Jewell’s list, which, in addition, in- 
cluded Gross Beetelheim, James E. Al- 
len, Clarence Bolton, Mabel Dwight, 
Dorothy Feigin, Elizabeth Page, Ruth 
_Amer, Stow Wengenroth, R. W. Woi- 
teske, Arthur J. Howard, Federico Cas- 
tellon, Jaroslav Brozik, Hilda Katz, Ber- 
|trand Rasmussen, Theodore Brenson, 
Carl Hoeckner, John Marin, Edward 
Landon and Menalkas Selander. 


Sanity in Art Annual 
The Northern California branch of 
the Society for Sanity in Art will hold 
| its annual exhibition of conservative 
| paintings and sculpture this year at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or, San Francisco (through January 1). 
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Portrait of Cardinal Borja: VELASQUEZ 


Kress Gives Great Velasquez to Metropolitan 


SAMUEL H. Kress, whose gifts to the 
National Gallery have been so munifi- 
cent, has extended his generosity to the 
Metropolitan Museum through the gift 
of a superb portrait by Velasquez. The 
painting, depicting Cardinal Don Gaspar 
Borja y Velasco, strong-willed member 
of the Spanish branch of the powerful 
Italian family of Borgias, has been in- 
stalled in the place of honor at the 
head of the main stairs. 


Harry B. Wehle, curator of paintings, 
writes that the Kress gift is the first 
painting of Velasquez’s mature style to 
enter the Metropolitan. The Christ and 
the Pilgrims at Emmaus, in the Altman 
Collection, was painted about 1620 when 
Velasquez was only 21, and the Portrait 
of Philip IV, also an Altman picture, 
dates from 1624 and “‘is still in the cold, 
sculptured manner only a little removed 
from the artist’s Sevillian beginnings.” 
On the other hand, the Portrait of Car- 
dinal Borja is painted in the free, yet 
solid style of Velasquez’s mature middle 
period, about 1643. One year later he 
did the great portrait of Philip IV in 
the Frick Museum. 

In the Metropolitan’s new treasure, 
Velasquez’s ability to make a deep psy- 
chological analysis is seen at its height. 
The Cardinal is represented, wearing 
the biretta and cape of his high office, 
a dangerous, complex man of powerful 
presence. Wehle describes him: “The 


deep brown eyes give an impression of 
inflexible purpose, whether for good or 
evil, and this effect is borne out by the 
full, firm lips. The entire expression is 


that of an alert, courageous, forceful 
and withal highly complex man, a man 
whose qualities one is bound to respect 
but whose ends are perhaps achieved in 
ways that leave us more astonished 
than enthusiastic. This baffling impres- 
sion of an intricate and rather danger- 
ous personality is amply borne out by 
what we know of the sitter.” 

At the peak of his ecclesiastical pow- 
er, Cardinal Borja commissioned Velas- 
quez and ordered that upon his death 
the portrait be placed over his tomb 
in the Chapel of San Ildefonso in Toledo 
Cathedral. Centuries ago the painting 
disappeared, and it was not until 1929 
that it was rediscovered in an English 
Collection, that of Edward A. Vesey 
Stanley. 


Jersey Artists Exhibit 

Marking their second anniversary the 
Associated Artists of New Jersey opened 
a group membership show last week at 
the Marsh Gallery, Essex Falls. Repre- 
sented in the exhibition are: William 
Couse, Peggy Dodds, Charles Goeller, 
Gus Mager, Anne Steele Marsh, Edna 
Perkins, James Robertson, Maxwell 
Simpson and Frede Vidar. 


Group at Studio Guild 


The Studio Guild is showing, through 
Nov. 21, work by students of Countess 
Zichy. Among the exhibits are an accom- 
plished portrait by Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr., 
and canvases by Mrs. Rose Payne Sei- 
gle and Virginia Scholz. 








A Farm Tragedy: A. LASSELL RIPLEY 


Boston Guild Show Stresses Professionalism 


THE FAMOUS Guild of Boston Artists, 
whose membership is based solely on 
the essential of professional competence, 
is this month making a bid for public 
revaluation with a large and impres- 
sive exhibition by past and present 
members at the Boston Museum (to Nov. 
29). All seven of the museum’s special 
exhibition galleries are devoted to this 
300-exhibit display, installed under the 
supervision of the Guild’s new man- 
ager, John E. Holmes, who for many 
years was connected with Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries in New York. 

The Guild was founded in 1914 with 
the late Edmund C. Tarbell as its first 
president, and William W. Churchill, 
Lilla Cabot Perry, Frank W. Benson, 
I. M. Gaugengigl, Bela L. Pratt and 
Charles H. Woodbury on the board of 
managers. The primary purpose was 
to enable its members to maintain a 
gallery of their own in which they could 
exhibit their work and emphasize the 
professional standards of a guild. 

R. H. Ives Gammell, writing in the 
catalogue, compares the objective of 
the Boston organization and the guilds 
of 17th century Holland and finds a 
marked affinity: “By and large the Bos- 
tonian and Hollander alike had little 
interest in the symbolic elements in 
painting and seldom drew upon the 
world of imagination.” Both “found 
their best expression in the painting of 
portraits, of landscapes, of still life, 
and, perhaps, most characteristically of 
all, in depicting the interiors of rooms 
in which one or more figures were rep- 
resented engaged in some familiar oc- 
cupation.” 

Times, also, have changed since the 
Guild was founded one year after the 
Armory Show and the subsequent re- 
volt of the moderns, and Mr. Gammell 
takes cognizance of this as he ends his 
foreword on a note of challenge: 

“The Guild of Boston Artists has 
carried on through turbulent and diffi- 
cult years. Some of the younger mem- 
bers have been interested in types of 
painting quite different from those to 
which the founders devoted their tal- 
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. bership. If 


ents. But throughout its 28 years of 
existence the Guild has tried to main- 
tain its principle, that professional 
skill should be the prerequisite of mem- 
recently fewer members 
have been elected it is solely because 
professional skill has become increas- 
ingly rare. To no one is this more a 
matter for regret that to those whom 
a life-time devoted to the practice and 
study of painting has convinced that 
no work of art can have lasting value 
or enduring interest unless it is com- 
petently executed.” 

The Guild has numbered among its 
members some of the most important 
names of its period. A few of these, se- 
lected at random from the catalogue, 
are: Gertrude Fiske, William M. Pax- 
ton, John J. Enneking, Charles Curtis 
Allen, Lilian Wescott Hale, Aldro T. 
Hibbard, Bernard Keyes, Louis Kron- 
berg, John Lavalle, H. Dudley Murphy, 
A. Lassell Ripley, Stanley W. Wood- 
ward, Bashka Paeff, Cyrus E. Dallin, 
Carroll Bill, Philip L. Hale, Marian P. 
Sloane, and Joseph DeCamp. 


Solitaire: FRANK W. BENSON 





London Tomorrow 


LONDON, no less than Los Angeles, 
simply sprawled haphazard over the 
landscape, expanding without benefit of 
plan or forethought. As long as three 
centuries ago, orderly minds tried to do 
something about it. Even Sir Christopher 
Wren, after the devastation of the fa- 
mous fire, failed. 

But this time it may be different, be- 
cause in 1940 London set up a Planning 
Committee headed by Sir Charles Bres- 
sey and Sir Edwin Lutyens to devise 
designs for the post-war London that 
would rise from Nazi-crunched rubble. 
Last month the Royal Academy put on 
exhibition the Committee’s plans for a 
sensible, functional, beautifully designed 
London. 

High spots of the plan, according to 
Time: 

“Much of London’s jumbled railroad 
system would be moved out to a ring 
line encircling the city. Within the ring 
all railroad lines would be electrified and 
underground. Liverpool Street, Water- 
loo and London Bridge stations would 
be moved to the ring. Euston, King’s 
Cross, St. Pancras stations would be 
amalgamated. Victoria, Paddington, 
Marylebone would remain where they 
are. 

“A road for royal processions would 
be built from Buckingham Palace to 
Victoria Station. 

“Crowded Charing Cross Road would 
be crossed by a flying bridge on a broad 
highway leading to Piccadilly Circus 
which would become rectangular. 

“Covent Garden would be made a na- 
tional music and drama center and ban- 
ished to the outer ring road. 

“No structure would be rebuilt around 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“This plan, which a London Ministry 
of Works official describes as ‘an entire- 
ly unofficial and imaginative effort.’ 
would require from 25 to 100 years to 
accomplish. Optimistic cockneys say it 
would be feasible ‘if.’itler had done a bit 
more damage.’ Asked the cost, Archi- 
tect Lutyens replied airily: ‘Oh, just 
about what two days of war cost!’ (ap- 
prox: $100,000,000). Said a Royal Acad- 
emy committeeman: ‘If you add another 
nought, it would be about right.’” 


Washington Guild Exhibits 


The Artists’ Guild of Washington is 
holding its first members’ exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, watercolors and 
prints at the Corcoran Gallery until Dec. 
7. Organized ten days after the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, the Guild has two ob- 
jectives: to offer members services to the 
government as an art group and to keep 
alive public interest in art. 

Since last December, Guild artists have 
designed posters for the Army and Navy, 
for Russian Relief and for the National 
Red Cross. Many of the members are al- 
ready serving in the armed forces or in 
various auxiliary branches. For example, 
Mitchell Jamieson is in the Navy doing 
art and poster work, Olin Downs is in 
the Army, Paul Arlt in ship building, 
Robert Gates is doing camouflage for 
the Navy, Prentiss Taylor is in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, Oke Nordgren 
is in the Air Force and Sarah Baker in 
occupational therapy at Gallinger Hos- 
pital. 
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Two Generations 





WITHIN the confines of a 25-item ex- 
hibition, the Milch Galleries, New York, 
are staging, during November, a re- 
markably sparkling and well-rounded 
show of American watercolors. In it are 
techniques as varied as the fragile hand- 
ling of Twachtman, the robust dash of 
Glen MacNutt’s wet and juicy, The 
Shower, and the scrubbed but solid and 
firmly composed Adams Mill by Francis 
Speight. 

Abruptly juxtaposed are two genera- 
tions of American watercolorists. Fill- 
ing in the Twachtman era are two sleek, 
effortless Sargents (Venice scenes), a 
meticulous LaFarge, carefully dabbed 
landscapes by Wyant and Homer D. 
Martin, a bright sunny Childe Hassam 
street scene and two boldly organized 
Winslow Homers. 

There is similar variety among the 
contemporaries—ranging from the stud- 
ied rendition of Leon Kroll’s Nude in 
Red Chair, through the crisp washes of 
Richard A. Kimball’s Boat Yards, the 
sweep and brisk brushwork of Eliot 
O’Hara and the technical facility of 
John Whorf. 


Duet at Vendome 


The Vendome Galleries, which do 
things in multiples, are following their 
recent five-man show with a two-man 
presentation comprising gay decorative 
oils and watercolors by Frances Dau- 
tion and uneven work in many media 
by Anna Conzani (through Nov. 23). 

Miss Daution, who has shown many 
times in Paris, is fascinated by flowers. 
She weaves a sparkling tapestry of 
blossoms into decorative panels that 
are bright and sunny. In Harmonie, a 
flower piece in oil, the artist produced 
a canvas more solidly competent than 
decorative. Her landscapes are bright, 
if without convincing body. 

The 22 exhibits by Miss Conzani might 
have been done by several people of 
varying competence, for they range 
from semi-abstract landscapes to such 
child-like fantasies as Fleecy Clouds, 
in which woolly lambs appear, or Plum 
Crazy, in which a nude blonde climbs 
a tree to pick a plum. In striking con- 
trast are such small, fragile water- 
color landscapes as May Afternoon— 
Vermont. 


Szyk’s Satires at Annapolis 


Arthur Szyk’s newest anti-Axis satires 
are being shown at the Museum of the 
United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, through Nov. 28. Although more 
than 500,000 soldiers have seen Szyk’s 
work at U. S. O. recreation centres and 
at West Point and Mitchell Field, this 
is the first time a Naval group will have 
a chance to view the work of this artist- 
ally of the democracies. The exhibition 
was arranged by Capt. H. A. Baldridge, 
U.S.N. (retired), curator at the service 
school. 

Since his native Poland was invaded 
in 1939, Szyk, a well-known miniature 
painter, has dedicated his exquisitely- 
drawn art to blasting the Axis. The 
Annapolis showing precedes an exhibi- 
tion t obe held at the André Seligmann 
Galleries in New York early next year, 
under the sponsorship of the War Writ- 
ers Board. 
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The Razor Fight: JULIEN BINFORD 


Julien Binford Shows the North the South 


JULIEN BinrorpD of Virginia is exhibit- 
ing his latest paintings of Southern life 
at the Midtown Galleries in New York, 
a show indicating that he has spent the 
past year fulfilling his primary function 
as an artist—working and _ thinking. 
There is sound, conclusive evidence on 
the Midtown walls to explain why this 
young Southerner has forged so rapidly 
into the front rank of American paint- 
ers. Also there are broad hints that Bin- 
ford will have something to say next 
year, and the years after. 

Although Binford has already won 
representation in several museums, he 
has been content to live and paint in a 
little cross-roads settlement in the hills 
beyond Richmond, there finding his in- 
spiration in the environment he knows 
best. It is not regionalism in the narrow 
sense, but just as Van Gogh at Arles 
and Gauguin on Tahiti geared their art 
to their surroundings, Binford obtains 
his stimuli in backwoods Vifginia. He 
represents the second genergti@n* of the 
American Scene. 

Binford’s Negro neighbors furnish him 
with an abundance of paintable ma- 
terial, their characters and characteris- 
tics seeming to supply an unending 
stream of interest. He paints the Negro 
without condescension, and with the 
sympathetic touch of an understanding 
observer (The Lamp Cleaner). He re- 
spects their fundamentalist religion 
(Moaner’s Bench), admires their light- 
hearted philosophy (Harmonica Player), 
and condones their weaknesses (Chick- 
ens). 

Color, sometimes muted, sometime’ 
rich-bodied, is the keynote of Binfofd’s 


art; this he combines with solid form 
and an instinctive sense of composition 
to produce an honest picture that is ac- 
tually painted, not just a tinted draw- 
ing. Witness the handsomely constructed 
Crap Shooter, wherein the story is best 
told by what the artist has left out of 
his picture. From the hands of the reach- 
ing gamblers the imaginative observer 
can supply the faces of the eager Ne- 
groes. 

One of the strongest action pictures of 
the past decade is The Razor Fight, 
filled with the intensity of checked 
movement, swirling in its powerful com- 
positional factors. Here is man reverted 
to the primitive solution of cold steel, 
and both fighters are playing for keeps. 
Binford has avoided the danger of too 
much theatre and has painted a picture 
that is brutal, dynamic and unforgetta- 
ble. 


Contemporary Virginians 


The Irene Leache Memorial an- 
nounces its 1st annual of Contemporary 
Virginia Oil Painting, with a purchase 
prize of $200 for the best painting to 
be hung in the Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences. An additional prize of 
$25 will be awarded the most popu- 
lar picture. 

Eligible are oils by Virginia artists 
which have not been previously exhib- 
ited. Comprising the jury are Mrs. 
Lewis C. Burwell, Director of the Mint 
Museum, Charlotte, N. C.; Florence S. 
Berryman of the American Federation 
of Arts, and Mrs. William Sloane, Pres- 
ident of the Hermitage Foundation. 
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Young Woman: Joun B. FLANNAGAN 


THERE IS NO denying the imaginative 
versatility of Pavel Tchelitchew. It is 


the artery that feeds most of the 214 
oils, gouaches, drawings and Stage de- 


signs that the Museum of Modern Art 
of New York has assembled for its cur- 
rent full-length review of the chic Rus- 
sian’s career. Nor is there any denying 
his vast, if sometimes seemingly misdi- 
rected, talent. It is abundantly evident. 
So too is a spiritual restlessness that 
on one hand makes the show surge, and 
on the other, dilutes its impact. 

This quality is emphasized by the di- 
rectness, the singleness of purpose that 
characterizes the sculpture of the late 
John B. Flannagan, whose memorial ex- 
hibition adjoins that of Tchelitchew. 
The joint exhibition, directed by James 
T. Soby and Dorothy C. Miller, provides, 
through Nov. 29, an opportunity for 
evaluation. 

The Tchelitchew exhibits reach back 
to 1925 to pick up his carer with Basket 
of Strawberries, with which, says James 
Soby, the artist sought “to wrench space 
from its normal context and extend the 
spatial limits imposed by average vi- 
sion.” Tchelitchew’s dissatisfaction with 
things as they are lead him, in 1926, to 
use cord, sand and coffee on his can- 
vases, achieving, in the portrait of Mrs. 
Sherman Kent, a festering libel, and in 
the one of David Prall, a tantalizing il- 
lusiveness. 


By 1929, clowns, many of them moody 
and tragic, appeared, not naturally, but 
rather as though materialized by a per- 
verse, tricky conjurer. Shortly thereaf- 
ter the show gains body through inclu- 
sion of such sturdy performances as the 
haunting Portrait of Madame Bonjean, 
in which the strangely brooding subject 
is framed by two acrobats and their 
high-wire paraphernalia. But Tchelit- 
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Portrait of Constance Askew: PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 


Careers of Tchelitchew and F lannagan Reviewed by the Modern 


chew soon veered away from this ap- 
proach to naturalism, and by 1934, when 
he painted Helena Rubinstein, he at- 
tached glittering sequins to the surface, 
which is rather a strain just to be dif- 
ferent. Perspective next came in for an 
elegant beating. “Triple-perspective,” 
Tchelitchew called his simultaneous 
presentation of three angles of sight in 
which, among other things, feet zoom 
out and torsos swiftly recede. The year 
1935 is given over in the exhibition to an 
excursion into idiot portraiture, result- 
ing in such macaber, yet genteel demen- 
tia as The Madhouse and the nightmar- 
ish Pip and Flip, 

Back in 1938 to more natural, if still 
tricky, portraiture, the artist produced 
the Portrait of Constance Askew, re- 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN 


produced above. From the same period 
are some of the show’s most sterling 
exhibits: a series of silverpoint studies in 
which the subjects, defined by a disci- 
plined network of exquisite lines, emerge, 
living, from the surface of the paper. 


Tchelitchew’s continuing experiments 
with triple perspective and multiple- 
image metamorphosis brought on his 
huge, controversial Phenomena of 1936- 
38. It is a cleverly integrated hodge- 
podge of purposeful distortion, plus per- 
spective that’s been had, and color that 
crackles with cold and alternately 
flames hotly. It is mankind loosed from 
mooring in reality and floating in an 
eerie, grim nightmare. It is, in short, an 
accurate, remarkably sentient portray- 
al of the world today. 

Climax of the show is the vividly col- 
ored, noWw-you-see-it-now-you-don’t can- 
vas called, appropriately, Hide and Seek. 
A Modern Museum acquisition now be- 
ing shown for the first time, it is built 
around a great tree, near and through 
which, if you look closely, figures ap- 
pear and disappear. They well up and 
sink back into a jewelled conglomerate 
of viscera, arteries, flora and fauna. 

The critics? 


Robert M. Coates in The New Yorker 
called Phenomena “probably the worst 
picture of our time,” and termed Tchel- 
itchew a disappointment, mostly because 
of his “fatal fondness for beating about 
the bush.” It’s discouraging, he wrote, 
to see him waste his “unquestioned tech- 
nical facility on such fripperies as 
these.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
did not admit of an evaluation. “I am 
still,” he explained, “the humble neo- 
phyte, marveling, questioning, alternate- 
ly chilled and running up a tempera- 
ture.” He decided, however, that Tchel- 
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itchew was a magnificent draftsman, a 
wizard with paint, a Surrealist and a 
ed ballet designer. Jewell warned 
the artist, however, to look out, or his 
subconscious would get him. 
Henry McBride of the Sun wrote that 
“dear Pavel” could be “any kind of an 


artist he chooses—except a terse one.’ 


He’s at the opposite pole from Mond- 

rian, the artist who tries to express per- 

fection with but two or three lines.” 
cg * * 


Whereas Tchelitchew is suave, world- 
ly, sophisticated and born to wealth, his 
fellow exhibitor, Sculptor John B. Flan- 
nagan, was intense, orphanage-reared 
and wedded to poverty and frustration. 
Where Tchelitchew sought his inspira- 
tion on the estates of landed friends, 
Flannagan roamed the land itself seek- 
ing stones that fit his design-ideas and 
that he could possess without the outlay 
of the money he did not have. 

He loved the hard resistance of stone, 
and he worked it only just enough to 
liberate the design he felt was inherent. 
Ram, created in Ireland in 1931, is an 
example, along with Sleeping Cat, Drag- 
on Motif, Monkey and Young and Drag- 
on, all carved in Ireland in 1932-33. This 
approach runs through his career, cul- 
minating in the taut Dragon Motif of 
1941 and the Triumph of the Egg II. 

When Flannagan turned to ‘the figure 
he retained his respect for his material. 
He attained a frugal simplicity imbued 
with the strength of the essentially sim- 
ple. Even. in bronze, he suggested an 
emergence of design from mass. 

“I would like my sculpture,” he ex- 
plained in a letter to Carl Zigrosser, “to 
appear as rocks, left quite untouched 
and natural, and .. . inevitable.” In his 
implacable simplification of form, Flan- 
nagan was necessarily abstracting na- 
ture, and, as Zigrosser points out in the 
show’s catalogue, Flannagan was con- 
sistently preoccupied with abstraction, 
but not with pure abstraction. “Pure 
abstraction,” he wrote on one occasion, 
“is dead. Make it come alive by the use 
of living form... .” 

Flannagan liked to “think with his 
hands,”’ and therefore never worked out 
his designs on paper, which he described 
as “doing one’s thinking on paper and 
then carving the conclusion.’”’ He worked 
directly on the stone, with, as Zigrosser 
further points out, “unbelievable inten- 
sity.” He had an innate sense for style, 
and, to continue Zigrosser’s treatise, “an 
unusually developed plastic sense, a per- 
ception of three-dimensional form. Pos- 
sibly only a sculptor can appreciate the 
daring and rightness of his simplifica- 
tion of planes, the solidity of his masses, 
and the inner logic of his forms.” 

Royal Cortissoz, after studying the 
exhibition, decided that Flannagan of- 
ten “missed the magic of design,” and 
that his work was not “directly conclu- 
sive.’ The Herald Tribune critic’s ver- 
dict: “An atmosphere of frustration ob- 
trudes again and again, handicapping 
Flannagan’s essential power.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
mulled over the show and Zigrosser’s 
analytical essay, agreeing in part. “Yet,” 
he concluded, “my opinion, as slowly 
Shaped through the years, persists: a 
feeling that Flannagan’s is a minor tal- 
ent, evocative in some degree, but 
chained to a kind of muted mysticism 
that veils more than it is ever equipped 
to reveal.” 
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Srnce his death in 1938, William 
Glackens has been the subject each year 
of a memorial exhibition, hung by Mrs. 
Glackens in the charming rooms of the 
artist’s old house in Greenwich Village, 
New York. This year, until Dec. 6, lus- 
trous and light-flooded Glackens can- 
vases, most of them from his earlier 
period, are on exhibition as a tribute 
to one of the nation’s important de- 
parted painters. 

Landscapes, portraits, figure pieces 
and still lifes, many never seen before, 
recreate the spirit and color of more 
secure times. The show picks Glackens 
up at the very beginning of his career 
—with Study in White, his first canvas, 
painted when he was 19, and shown 
above, at left, hanging in his studio. 
Paris cafés, a peaceful, sunny Chateau 
Thiery, Florida swamps and brilliant 
flower pieces trace the artist’s early 
travels and career as a painter. 

None of the pictures is for sale. All 
the artist’s remaining canvases, Mrs. 
Glackens announces, are to go into a 
Glackens museum. “Such an _ institu- 
tion,” Royal Cortissoz observed in the 
Herald Tribune, “would be justified by 
his leading trait, an abounding vitality.” 


In reviewing the show, Cortissoz 
wrote that Glackens’ career was di- 
vided into two parts. “In the first he 
was apparently content with a low key 
and the cold, north light of a studio. 
He was thirty when he still adhered 
to this mode. Later he awoke to the 
enchantment of color, and his art came 
full circle in a flood of open-air lumin- 
osity. Both phases are illustrated in 
the present exhibition, the earlier one 
by such pieces as are typified in the 
engaging Ermine Muff, the later by 
such higher-keyed paintings as_ the 
lovely Head of a Girl; the spirited bath- 
ing scene, Chateau Thiery, or the win- 
ning Little Girl in a Plaid Dress. The 
influence of Renoir doubtless had some- 
thing to do with, the ultimate evolu- 





William Glackens in His First Studio 


Annual Tribute Paid William Glackens 


tion of Glackens. But it was only an in- 
gredient in the makeup of a decisively 
individualized painter, who developed 
out of his own cosmos a passion for 
light and color. The canvases which 
Mrs. Glackens now exhibits well give 
the measure of a genuine artistic per- 
sonality. The best thing about that is 
the vitality aforementioned, his ebul- 
lience, his truth and his instinct for 
beauty in the vivid human spectacle 
he loved to depict.” 


Ned Archer Joins the Army 


Edmund Archer, nationally prominent 
artist and for ten years Associate Cura- 
tor of the Whitney Museum, is now a 
private in the U. S. Army. For the con- 
venience of his many friends in the 
civilian art world, his military address 
is Co. “B”, 603 Cam. Bn., Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. A letter just re- 
ceived from Private Archer character- 
izes army life as “wonderful” and 
something that “will do me a lot of 
good.” 

At the Whitney, Ned Archer filled 
a responsible administrative position, 
dealing with exhibitions and lecturing. 
In 1940 he quit the museum to devote 
his entire time to painting, specializ- 
ing in portraiture, figure and mural 
painting. For the past 12 years his 
paintings have been shown in all the 
large exhibitions of national character 
(except the National Academy), and 
among his more important honors was 
the $1,000 Clarke Prize at the Corcoran 
Biennial. He is represented in five mu- 
seums and numerous private collec- 
tions. As a juror, he served at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the New York World’s Fair 
and the Soldier Artists Travelling Ex- 
hibition. Archer was born in Richmond 
38 years ago and trained at the Art 
Students League in New York followed 
by a year of travel and study in Euro- 
pean art centers. 


ll 





Flight: FREDERICK HAUCKE 


Haucke Interprets Life in Weird Symbols 


FREDERICK HAUCKE’S hyper-sensitivity 
to his environment has the seemingly 
paradoxical effect of impelling him to 
probe beneath the skin for inner mean- 
ings and to pull the outer universe into 
his canvases. Nerve fibers and blood 
vessels glow through to the surface of 
his figures, and in his compositions ce- 
lestial spheres float in vast space along 
with other stratospheric bodies of the 
universe. Haucke is obessed, too, with 
the symbolism of life’s organic begin- 
ning, and such disparate subjects as 
plants and volcanoes are transformed 
into symbols of life’s chain. 

These qualities were manifest in 
Haucke’s first one-man show last Oc- 
tober at the Perls Galleries in New 
York. They appear again in his current 
exhibition at the same galleries (through 
Nov. 28), but with a difference: they 
are now stated in a more painterly, 
more lustrously surfaced manner. 
Haucke, who gave up psychology in 
1931 to become a painter, has, in the 
past year, gained greater mastery of 
his medium. His The Shadow of Blood, 
in which a pyramided city rises from 
veined water and is circled by a serpen- 
tine cloud and a skeletal outline of 
blood vessels, is a weird, mystical con- 
cept expressed with technical author- 
ity. So too are The Coming Angel, Man 
and Flight. Reception of a New Order 
is an intense work in which strange fig- 
ures fill tiers of balconies set against a 
luminous cathedral window. 


In comparing the 1941 Haucke with 
the 1942 model, Emily Genauer came 
out for the latter. His new pictures, she 
wrote in the World-Telegram, “have 
infinitely more depth . . . There are the 
same labyrinthine patterns, the same 
network of veins and arteries, the same 
shapes obviously inspired by human or- 
gans. But color has acquired formal 
as well as illustrative meaning. And 
forms have been simplified and rear- 
ranged to make for rhythmic design.” 

Howard Devree of the Times left the 
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exhibition slightly shaken. “Monstrous 
nightmares” he murmured when he 
thought of Swimmer, Goddess and The 
Descent of the Moon. “Much of this 
work,” he continued, “seems extremely 
suggestive: some of it I can only de- 
scribe as anatomically psychiatric .. . 
Despite, and sometimes because of, the 
bright colors, the tenor of the exhibi- 
tion is morbid and violent.” 


Vendome Quintette 


Early this month five artists moved 
into the Vendome Galleries in New 
York and jointly held five one-man ex- 
hibitions. Their work, comprising still 
lifes, landscapes and figure pieces, was 
varied, but as Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune put it, “the artists 
haven’t progressed very far, though sev- 
eral show possibilities.”” Rose Blattner, 
who paints with considerable assur- 
ance, and Tamara Kerr, who does weird 
things with figures, came off best at the 
hands of the critics. 

Claire Wundt’s -watercolors, wrote 
Howard Devree in the Times, are “dec- 
oratively effective.” Devree noted a 
posed stiffness in Bernita Arnold’s fig- 
ure pieces, whereas Burrows attributed 
to her “a fairly mature and picturesque 
style.” Charles Bauer’s still lifes were 
described by Burrows as “commonplace” 
and deficient in color, and by Devree as 
“conventional.” 


Design by Lissim 

The Gallery of Modern Art, New York, 
in addition to presenting a group show 
of canvases by Lamotte, Dufy, Vla- 
minck, Coradal-Cugat, Derain, Gauguin, 
Vertes and Helen Ratkai, is showing a 
number of original designs by Simon 
Lissim. 

*The designs, including patriotic and 
Oriental motifs, have been reproduced 
on Christmas cards which hang next to 
the original watercolors, drawings and 
gouaches. The show remains on view 
through Dec. 24. 





Art and Crafts Wed = |pay 


LIKE the Steuben glassware exhibj. 
tion of a few seasons ago, the newly as. 
sembled collection of Castleton Ching 
decorated by fifteen contemporary art. 
ists, reveals a growing American trend 
towards breaking down the barriers be 
tween art and the crafts. The exhibj- 
tion, which has just started a nation. 
wide tour after a week’s showing at} #85 
Altman’s in New York, is composed of |8FS ‘ 
dinner sets and odd pieces, together with be oc 
the original paintings from which they =n. 
were adapted. The artists were all com. =, 
misioned by the Castleton China Co, _ 

Unhampered by allegiance to conven- e., 
tional flower patterns, the plates vary light i 
in subject matter from opera scene on Four C 
a dinner service decorated by Ludwig Color | 
Bemelmans to Elsie Shaver’s laughing | noct f 
portraits on desert plates. Though the Davies 
artists represent five nationalities, they } ontra 
are all living in this country and the Sty Be 
majority of the china is thoroughly Horati 
American and modern in design. fully h 

Thomas Hart Benton’s oil, Rich Pen- | (pild. 
ny, has been transferred to an eleven-| Imp’ 
inch plaque while Georges Schreiber’s | ans i 
Performing Acrobats decorate another. | pacrec 
Other designs include Marcel Vertes’ j and b: 
forest sketches, Dali’s pastel Dance of | Frede 
the Flower Maidens, and Ching Chih | landsc 
Yee’s Continued Prosperity and Happi- | along 
ness, drawn in the traditional Ming man-] Eils 
ner. Plates decorated by Raphael Ellen- | derga: 
der, Ernest Fiene, Milena, Roberto Mon- | weigh 
tenegro, Thomas W. Nason, Allen Saal- 
burg, Paul Sample and Lee Townsend Oakl 
are also exhibited. es 

The Castleton ware, recently created at the 
in America, is a luxury China made of eal | 
native materials under the direction of Aawi 
an American potter, James M. Smith. is At 
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Artists Squeezed Out 


Ely Jacques Kahn, famous New York 
architect, in a recent statement issued 
under the auspices of the Municipal Art 
Society, of which Kahn is president, 
called the city’s attention to the plight 
of architects, sculptors and painters 
who are being squeezed out of profes- 
sional existence by the stresses of 
America at war. 

“This ruthless shelving of so many 
trained men and women may be a war 
necessity,” Kahn pointed out, “but the 
city must realize also that the battle 
is to preserve the cultural amenities of 
our civilization. If the result of our 
victory is the destruction of our art- 
ists, the loss will be one that cannot 
so easily be remedied.” 

Kahn added, the New York Times 
pointed out, “that this is no time to 
seek favors or special consideration for 
one group.” 

“Let us have no humiliating doles to 
artists,’ Kahn concluded, “but some 
constructive analysis of how they can 
be used effectively so that the thou- 
sands who are today voiceless will, af- 
ter the emergency, be ready to carry on 
the work they have consecrated their 
lives to perform.” 


Four 


Zanesville Patron Dies 

Edward M. Ayers, founder and lead- 
ing patron of the Art Institute of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, died on Oct. 2. He was 79 
years old. 
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Davies and Other 
American Masters 


DRAWING heavily on the artists of the 
19th century, and on the first genera- 
tion of 20th century men, Director Fred- 
eric Price of the Ferargil Galleries has 
assembled an exhibition that will bring 
sighs from that segment of gallery- 
rs and collectors who can properly 
be classified as fugitives from modern- 
ism. The show, on view through Nov. 21, 
prings to the fore painters whose con- 
tributions have earned them a lasting 

ce. 

Arthur B. Davies is seen in excellent 
light in his poetic, charmingly mooded 
Four O’Clock Ladies, reproduced below. 
Color is subtle and brushwork is at its 
most fluent. The result is unmistakable 
Davies, and of a high order. In sharp 
contrast is the vigorously pigmented 
Sty Boy by the late, gusty Canadian, 
Hotatio Walker, and the large force- 
filly handled Mary Cassatt, Mother and 
Child. 

Impressionism as practiced by Ameri- 
cans is represented by the sparkling, 
nacreous-surfaced Ernest Lawson, Dawn, 
and by the very blue Blue Kimono by 
Frederick Frieseke. J. Alden Weir's 
landscape, Willomantic, fits-in here, 
along with Childe Hassam’s Flag Day. 

Eilshemius, Ryder, Redfield and Pren- 
dergast are other exhibitors who add 
weight to this all-American display. 


Oakland Winners 


James Couper Wright won top honors 
at the Oakland Art Galleries’ 10th An- 
nual Exhibition of watercolors, pastels, 
drawings and prints. His picture, Snow 
in Athens, Ga., took first prize, a guld 
medal and cash award. Second and third 
prizes were awarded to Frederic Whit- 
aker and Rex Brandt respectively for 
Maine Monument and A Morning 
Julian. 

Artists who received honorable men- 
tion are: Erle Loran, Fog and Wind; 
George Post, Point Sur Light; Tom 
Lewis, San Francisco Street Scene; 
Davis F. Schwartz, Spanish Ranch, San- 
ta Barbara; Clem Hall, Rainy Day; 
Chris Ritter, The Crow and the Picture 
of Matisse; and Alexander Nepote, Sep- 
tember. 
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Metropolitan Suburbs: FLoyD GAHMAN 


Allied Artists Present Their 29th Annual 


For THEIR 29th annual exhibition, the 


‘ Allied Artists of America have moved 


into the excellently lighted galleries of 
the New York Historical Society, over- 
looking Central Park. Their 309 oils, 
watercolors and sculptures constitute a 
big, sturdy show with a middle-of-the- 
road accent. 

Jurors Wilford Conrow, Helen Oehler, 
Francis S. Dixon, Gordon Grant, Jeno 
Juszko and Ulysses A. Ricci cast a col- 
lective, appraising eye over the exhibits 
and came up with the following list of 
award winners: The $200 prize for ‘an 
outstanding oil” to Floyd Gahman’s 
Metropolitan Suburbs, a wintry land- 
scape; the $100 prize for ‘‘an outstanding 
work of art’ to Raymond P. R. Neilson’s 
portrait of Haley Lever, N.A.; the $50 
award to A. J. Bogdanove’s marine, The 
Ground Swell; the $25 Hinrich Prize to 
Emma Fordyce MacRae for Low Tide, 
and the $25 Arthur C. Friedrich prize 
to Jane Freeman for Portrait of Nancy. 


Four O’Clock Ladies: ARTHUR B. Davies. On View at Ferargil Gallery 
















































































The medal of honor in sculpture went 
to Pietro Montana for his small bronze 
group, St. Francis of Assisi and Breth- 
ren, and in watercolor to Miss Jerri 
Ricci for 114th Street and Broadway. J. 
Barry Greene took the bronze medal 
with a still life oil. Honorable mentions 
went to George Recca, Gordon Samstag, 
E. Sophonisba Hergesheimer and Mau- 
rice P. King. 

New York’s critics listed the show on 
the plus side, Melville Upton of the Sun 
describing it as the group’s “best” to 
date, Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
noting that it ‘seems rather livelier 
than usual.” Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune called it a “smooth- 
flowing presentation,” but Emily Gen- 
auer of the World-Telegram found her- 
self fresh out of enthusiasm. Her sum- 
mation: the level of technical profi- 
ciency, “very high;” of imaginative ex- 
pression, “incredibly low.” The pictures, 
she wrote, “are decorative, pleasant, 
colorful. But so utterly run-of-the-mill.” 

Upton designated the Neilson prize- 
winning portrait “the most vital thing 
in its line on the walls,” and reported 
that the show compared favorably with 
the annual presentations of the Na- 
tional Academy. 

“Although these artists usually avoid 
the ardors of experimentation, and thus 
furnish little novelty for public con- 
sumption,” wrote Burrows in the Her- 
ald Tribune, ‘the tempo of their paint- 
ing is in many instances vigorous and 
incisive.” Listed as outstanding by him 
were the entries by Neilson, Wayman 
Adams, A. J. Bogdanove and David 
Friend, “all turned out with much di- 
rectness in style.” In his “more sensi- 
tive” column went exhibits by Floyd 
Gahman, Charles Harsanyi and Emma 
F. MacRae. Tops among the watercolor- 
ists in Burrows’ opinion: Ogden Pleiss- 
ner, Peter Helck; Kenneth How and 
Jerri Ricci; among the sculptors: Jeno 
Juszko and Pietro Montana. 

The annual closes Nov. 29. 
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The Fugitive: ERNST BARLACH 


Homage Paid Rodin in New York Exhibition 


ON Nov. 12, just 25 years ago, Auguste 
Rodin died. The passing of this renowned 
figure is being commemorated in New 
York by the Buchholz Gallery, where, 
through Dec, 5, Director Curt Valentin 
is presenting 81 sculptures, together 
with drawings by sculptors, under the 
title “Homage to Rodin.” The show, de- 
voted to European sculpture of the 
twentieth century, will be followed on 
December 29 by a second edition, given 
over entirely to contemporary Ameri- 
can sculpture. 

The Buchholz Gallery, converted into 
a forest of pedestals, is crowded with 
bronzes, marbles and stones which open 
most of the stops on sculpture’s organ, 
from the facile expressionism of Rodin, 
through the classicism of Maillol, the 
sleek functionalism of Brancusi and the 
jut-edged three dimensional cubism of 
Henri Laurens. Forming a harmonious 
background for the show are drawings 
in black and white and in color by the 
same men. 

Rodin, the guest of honor, is repre- 
sented by four bronzes, including the 
sturdy, rhythmic-surfaced Burgher of 
Calais I and the sensitive, solidly real- 
ized Portrait of Gustav Mahler. Five 
swift watercolors, among them Nijinski 
and Dancer, fill in the picture of Rodin, 
who appears hulking and massive in the 
nearby bronze portrait executed of him 
by Bourdelle in 1910. 

Painters Gauguin, Renoir, Matisse, 
Masson, Degas and Picasso participate 
in this sculpture festival, the last named 
by an impressionistic, half-smiling Jes- 
ter, Renoir by a fluently handled Wash- 
er Woman, Gauguin by a pert, stylized 
Woman from Martinique and Degas by 
his familiar dancers and Bather in Arm 
Chair. 

Seen again is the angular, twisting 
rhythm of Barlach’s harried Fugitive, 
the sleek simplicity of Brancusi’s Fish, 
Despiau’s accomplished handling of the 
figure and an intent example of Jacob 
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Epstein’s bronze portraiture in Morna, 
a taut, expressive piece. 

Two phases of Georg Kolbe’s work are 
vividly emphasized by his deft, almost 
naturalistic Seated Girl (1926) and his 
rhythmic, moving Mermaid (1935), in 
which form has been greatly simplified. 
Another stylistic comparison is afforded 
in the Lehmbruck exhibits, one of which, 
Torso, is reproduced on the cover of 
this issue. Dated 1911, it is full-bodied, 
firmly fleshed and in the classic column 
when contrasted with Lehmbruck’s at- 
tenuated Head of Thinker (1917). 

In Peace in Your Hands, a bronze re- 
lief, Kaethe Kollwitz adds a dimension 
to her lithographic representations of 
death. Maillol, honored by nine entries 
(among them Leda and Woman and 
Crab), is a perfect foil for the knotty, 
muscular turbulence of Lipchitz (Rape 
of Europa II and Arrival). Other con- 
trasting exhibits are the tiny, flame-like 
Daphne of Renée Sintenis and the firm, 
disciplined Torso by Ossip Zadkine. 


Pine & Werner in Joint Show 


For the second time the husband-wife 
team of Geri Pine and Nat Werner are 
holding a joint exhibition at the A.C.A. 
Gallery in New York. Opening on Nov. 
15th, the show, which continues through 
Dec. 6, presents fresh, freely handled 
pastels by Miss Pine, and terra cottas 
by Werner. The latter all deal with the 
theme, “The Subway,” and are an out- 
growth of years of sketching while rid- 
ing New York’s underground systems. 
The show will be reviewed in the Dt- 
GEST’S next issue. 


Goya Prints at Dartmouth 


_A collection of Goya prints, one of the 
three largest in the world, has been 
loaned to Dartmouth College for a No- 
vember showing by Philip Hofer, cura- 
tor of the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts in the Harvard College 
Library. 


Frank Kirk Exhibits 


A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION of oils by 
Frank C. Kirk is on view at the Smith. 
sonian Institution, Washington, until 
Nov. 29. Born in 1889, a child of the Rus. 
sian ghettos, Kirk early joined the un- 
derground movement against the Czar 
and was exiled in 1906. Since then he 
has traveled in Italy, France, Spain, 
Holland and the United States, where 
he now lives, painting everywhere men 
and women at their daily work. He 
knows, first hand, the hardship of the 
Little People in their struggle for lib. 
erty and security. 

Of him the French critic, Waldemar 
George, says: “The art of Frank Kirk 
may be considered as a return to reality, 
that is to say, as a point of contact be- 
tween man and things, between man and 
his natural environment, between man 
and his fellow men. His art carries the 
profound impress of his humanity.” 

Kirk has exhibited in many countries 
and is represented in a number of Amer- 
ican museums and private collections, 
including those of John Wanamaker, 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., and Arthur Gar- 
field Hays.(See reproduction below). 


Allison Wins Shaw Prize 


The Salmagundi Club, New York, has 
just concluded another in its long series 
of annual black-and-white exhibitions. 
Edward A. Allison carried away the 
Shaw black and white prize of $50 with 
his lithograph, The Propeller. 

Honorable mention was accorded the 
following members by the Art Jury of 
Award: Chauncey F. Ryder; Harry Mack; 
M. G. Debonnet; Walter Biggs, John 
Taylor Arms, Hugh Botts; Paul F. Ber- 
danier, Sr.; Ulysses A. Ricci; Gordon 
Grant and Walter Tittle. 


Dixie Cooley Exhibits 


Dixie Cooley, prominent Tennessee 
watercolorist, will hold her first New 
York exhibition at the American Brit- 
ish Art Center, starting Nov. 23, for two 
weeks. A leader in numerous Southern 
art organizations, Miss Cooley finds the 
bulk of her subject material in the so- 
called Deep South, particularly in the 
Great Smokies and the outskirts of 
Chattanooga. She paints with a trained 
and vigorous stroke. 


My Friend H. D.: FRANK C. Kirk 
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Etched Portraits 


Since his arrival in this country, Theo- 
dore Brenson has cut a wide path 
through the field of U. S. printmaking. 
His first American one-man show, held 
last summer in New York (Art DIGEST, 
July, 1942), resulted in eight portrait 
etchings entering the fine collection of 
the New York Public Library and in a 
-geries of one-man presentations in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

Among the latter was an October 
showing at the Lyman Allyn Museum, 
New London, Conn., and an exhibition, 
during the first part of November at 
the Jones Library, Amherst, Mass. A 
large group of Brenson’s plates are cur- 
rently (through Nov. 30) on view at 
the Albert Roullier Galleries in Chicago; 
and during December, the Fogg Mu- 
seum at Harvard will present Brenson. 

Brenson’s portraits include depictions 
of the literary great of France and of 
the U. S., among them Robert Frost, 
Mark Van Doren, André Maurois, Archi- 
bald MacLeish (see below) and Robert 
Briffault. His plates, wrote Robert Ful- 
ton Logan, etcher and critic of the New 
London Evening Day, “are boldly bit- 


; ten, but almost alone among portrait 


etchers, he rarely relies on chiaroscuro 
for his modelling. There is a satisfying 
feeling of bulk and mass, a subtlety of 
contour, yet such economy of means that 
hardly a line could be omitted without 
weakening the structure.” 

Brenson’s line is a nervous and varied 
one that can enmesh the indefinable es- 
sentials of character. His subjects live, 
mainly because of their mental and 
spiritual glow. They present themselves, 
reported Henri Focillon, noted French 
critic, in a recent issue of Print Collec- 
tor’s Quarterly, “with the clarity of full 
illumination under a direct and pure 
light. . . . No accessories, no ornaments 
—the man himself in his highest and 
most naked expression.” 


Menkes Heads Federation 


The Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors has elected the following 
officers for the 1942-43 season: presi- 
dent, Sigmund Menkes; vice-presidents, 
Mark Datz, Joseph Stella and Ossip Zad- 
kine; corresponding secretary, Maurice 
Sievan; recording secretary, Arline Win- 
gate; treasurer, Dorothy L. Feigin. 


Archibald McLeish: THEODORE BRENSON 
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Coffee Merchants: JAIME CARRET 


Jaime Carret Given Memorial Exhibition 


WHEN Jaime E. Carret died last Au- 
gust, the New York street of coffee 
merchants closed in mourning for the 
day. Carret was one of the city’s most 
respected coffee dealers. But he was 
also an artist. 

Successful merchant during the work- 
week, Carret turned every spare mo- 
ment over to painting. While still an 
apprentice boy in a coffee house he 
sought admission to the National Acad- 
emy School, but was turned down. 
Whereupon he joined the old Country 
Sketch Club, a group of independent 
students who worked at Broadway and 
13th Street. He carried through on 
both careers, winning the painterly re- 
spect of artist friends and rising to the 
top of his commercial field. 

This month (through the 28th) the 
Babcock Galleries, New York, are pre- 
senting a memorial exhibition of Car- 
ret’s canvases. Figures, landscapes and 
portraits, 21 in number, open to public 
view the private passion of a business- 
man-painter. 

Carret had a genuine feeling for the 
rich, viscous quality of paint. He 
wielded his brush vigorously, and in 
such portrait studies as the Self-Por- 
trait and the White Polo Shirt he dis- 
played a ready grasp of the essentials of 
character. His landscapes, among them 
Early Evening and Into the Blue, are 
richly surfaced and enlivened by a ro- 
mantic intensity of mood. Contrast be- 
tween lighted and shaded areas is 
sharp, especially in such interior views 
as Coffee Testing and Coffee Merchants, 
in which certain figures barely emerge 
from deep lustrous shadows while others 
are thrown into brilliant and dramatic 
light. 

In an essay, Carret’s painter-friend, 
Van Dearing Perrine, points out that 
Carret’s early work was “delicate and 
low toned. As he advanced in fluency, 
there crept into his painting a quality 


of poetry akin to Ryder’s. But his 
painting always remained straight; he 
never glazed, but sought a volume and 
depth within the pigment itself. 


“His last canvases show a volume 
of luminous simplicity that few artists 
in America have equalled, and none 
surpassed. Yet this work is something 
more than just good painting—by the 
depths of his sincerity, the artist has 
woven into each strand of his pigment 
his appreciation for life, his rich Span- 
ish temperament and the reserve of 
his New England heritage. Here is re- 
vealed the very process of culture build- 
ing within our American melting-pot. 
Carret built not for gain, but out of an 
awareness of a deep inner need, which 
alone builds the builder... ” 


Puma Opens New Gallery 


Fernando Puma’s unquestioning faith 
in himself is of such high order that it 
partakes more of the nature of objec- 
tive appraisal than egotism. Hence it is 
with charm and unaffected naturalness 
that Impresario Puma opens his new 
skylight gallery with a display of draw- 
ings by Artist Puma. The new Puma 
Gallery, splendidly lighted, occupies the 
top floor of the Milch Gallery building, 
at 108 West 57th Street. 

Puma’s drawings are devoted to two 
subjects: the circus and nudes. In the 
former, elephants balance on balls, show 
horses prance and acrobats perform. 
Small, sensitive and rhythmic, Puma’s 
drawings utilize the means of the medi- 
um with frugality, but with versatility. 
Line ranges from the neat and electric 
to the fuzzy-edged, and his point of view 
shifts from eye-level to bird’s eye. Like 
the circus subjects, Puma’s nudes have 
the feeling of drypoints and are sensi- 
tively done. Winged and Folk Dance are 
full of movement, and Lust is enlivened 
by sly humor. 
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Road to Glen Junction: HENrRy A. BOTKIN 


Muted Canvases of Botkin Shown in New York 


HENRY BOTKIN’s first one-man show 
was held in 1929, the year that big crack 
appeared in Wall Street. His 20th solo 
presentation is on view through Nov. 27 
at the André Seligmann Gallery, New 
York, where 30 canvases in soft, muted 
color are on view. 

As usual in a Botkin show, circus and 
theatre people are featured. But in ad- 
dition to clowns and actors, a new ele- 
ment—horses—makes a voluminous ap- 
pearance. There are horses with riders, 
horses at pasture and, as a sign of the 
gas-rationed times, pulling buggies. In 
Road to Glen Junction (reproduced) 
Botkin’s color is based on the deep dif- 
fused symphony of the background and 
rises to glowing light tones on the horse 


in the foreground. Flowers With White 
Vase represents another phase of Bot- 
kin’s interests, as does also The Cove, 
a soft, moon-lit waterside scene. 

In his Herald Tribune review of the 
show, Royal Cortissoz commented fav- 
orably on Road to Glen Junction and 
added that the artist’s figure canvases 
“have life and character” and that “his 
horses move.” Yet, Cortissoz continued, 
“he repeatedly seems to be on the verge 
of realizing his objective instead of ac- 
tually seizing it. His loosely handled 
definition of his subjects, his mode of 
leaving a picture as if it were unfin- 
ished, does not quite lift him to the dig- 
nity of a compelling style.” 


Howard Devree in the Times de- 
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scribed Botkin’s style as “somewhat 
eclectic,” with “his interest seemingly 
focused on surface patterns of color, 
softly brushed.” Several equestrian sub- 
jects, Devree concluded, “seem a little 
disconcertingly, hauntingly under the 
aegis of Degas.” 


Curran Dies 


CHARLES COURTNEY CURRAN, well- 
known artist and secretary of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design for more than 
twenty years, died Nov. 9 at the New 
York Hospital. He was 82 years of age. 

Born in Hartford, Ky., Mr. Curran 
studied at the Cincinnati School of De- 
sign, the Art Students League in New 
York and the Academie Julien in Paris. 
Mr. Curran’s connection with the Na- 
tional Academy began as an exhibitor 
in 1883. Five years later, after he had 
won a Hallgarten Prize with his paint- 
ing, A Breezy Day, he was admitted to 
the academy as an associate. Forty 
years later he received the Altman prize 
of $1,000 at the National Academy show. 
Other prizes include the Clarke prize, 
the first Corcoran Prize in Washington, 
the Carnegie Prize of the Society of 
American Artists, medals at the Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and St. Louis expositions, 
and the Shaw Fund Prize. His por- 
traits, landscapes and still-lifes hang in 
museums, libraries and universities 
throughout the country. His portrait of 
the late Mayor George B. McClellan 
hangs in the City Hall in New York. 

In addition to his duties as secretary 
of the Academy, Mr. Curran was a mem- 
ber of the American Watercolor Society, 
the New York Watercolor Club, the Art 
Commission Association, the Salmagun- 
di Club, and a trustee of the American 
Fine Arts Society. 

In June of last year, he received a 
medal for forty years of service on the 
board of the Madison Square Boys’ Club 


Eric Linden of Woodstock 


Eric Linden, portrait and landscape 
painter and one of the founders of the 
famous Woodstock Art Colony, died Nov. 
7 at his home in Woodstock. He was 73 
years of age. 

Born in Sweden, he came to this coun- 
try in 1887. In 1902, with Ralph Rad- 
cliffe Whitehead, Bolton Brown and 
Hervey White, he established the popu- 
lar art colony. Making his home in an 
unused Lutheran church building, Lin- 
den lived in the colony until he died. 
The artist was president of the Village 
Art Association in Woodstock and also 
served as a school trustee and as a di- 
rector of the Woodstock Country Club. 


Healy and Romano in Boston 

The Grace Horne Galleries in Boston 
opened their season with a two-man 
show of contemporary American paint- 
ers: oils by Umberto Romano and wa- 
tercolors by Arthur K. D. Healy. His 
first show in Boston for four years, Ro- 
mano received high praise from the 
critics. Of special interest was his por- 
trait of Edward Alden Jewell—an in- 
teresting characterization of the critic 
posed against the background of a tramp 
steamer. The Christian Science Monitor 
said of Romano: “When this painter has 
a thesis upon which to work, he ex- 
ceeds himself. Refugeg is without reser- 
vation his surpassing work.” 


The Art Digest 
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Byn-Objective Show 
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Tue Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing has opened the second section of its 
5th anniversary exhibition, to continue 
through December. Arranged by Ru- 
dolph Bauer in the absence of Baroness 
Hilla Rebay, the new exhibition permits 
Americans to dominate, with the whole 
top floor being given over to their paint- 
ings. 
On view in the exhibition are 34 paint- 
ings by the prolific Moholy-Nagy, in- 
cluding oils on canvas and bakelite as 
well as metal and plexiglass construc- 
tions. Other works include paintings on 
parchment and kid by I. Rice Pereira, 
John Sennhauser, Lucille Autorino and 
Marie Menkin. 

Other exhibitors are: Hilla Rebay, 
director of the. museum, Charles G. 
Shaw, Rolph Scarlett, Jean Xceron, Otto 
Nebel, Marguerite Hohenburg, Dwinnel 
Grant, Charles Smith, Penrod Centurion, 
Maud Kerns, Oskar Fischinger, Flor- 
ence Brillinger, Manuel Essman, Thom- 
as Eldred, Noah Grossman, Ted Price, 
Sidney Budnick, Emmet Edward, Mary 
Ryan, Attilio Salemme and Edna Tacon. 


Clifford Addams Dies 


Clifford Isaac Addams, painter and 
etcher, died last week at the age of 66. 
According to a report in the New York 
Times his death was discovered by the 
building superintendent whose _suspi- 
cions were aroused by a two-day accu- 
mulation of milk bottles outside Ad- 
dams’ apartment. Climbing through a 
window, he entered the apartment and 
found the artist dead on a couch, a copy 
of The Last Post by Ford Madox Ford 
in his hands. 

-A fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
in England as well as a member of the 
Society of American Etchers, Addams 
was born in Woodbury, N. J., in 1876, 
but spent the greater part of his life 
abroad. He studied at the Drexel Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia and later won the 
Philadelphia Academy’s Cresson Travel- 
ing Scholarship. At the expiration of 
the scholarship in 1899 he entered Whis- 
tler’s Academy in France where he re- 
mained for several years, assisting young 
artists who came to Paris to work under 
the American master. Among his best 
known works are the Portrait of the 
Artist’s Wife and Decoration in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and his murals in the council chamber 
of the Asheville, N. C., City Hall. 
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Bucnos Aires Port: RAINEY BENNETT 


Rainey Bennett Paints South American Scene 


Two YEARS AGO Rainey Bennett struck 
aesthetic and careeristic gold when Nel- 
son Rockefeller sent him to Venezuela 
to paint that sultry, oil-rich section of 
South America. He came back with a 
group of excellent watercolors that 
found ready buyers, including some im- 
pressive museums. Hence it is no sur- 
prise to learn from his present exhibi- 
tion at the Downtown Gallery (through 
Nov. 21) that Bennett has made a re- 
turn trip to South America. 


Bennett, who is obviously endowed 
with the discerning, appraising eye of a 
practiced traveler, spent four months in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador and 
Peru. If anything escaped Bennett it was 
the obvious, touristy phases of the life 
of our southern Good Neighbors. His 
show is filled with the significant native 
flavor of the countries concerned, and 
so unerring is Bennett’s eye that subtle 
distinctions often lost by more surface- 
minded observers stamp each of the 
watercolors on view. 

There is scope and range throughout 
the show. The artist handles his medium 
with authority, modifying his technique 
as the subject or spirit demands. The 
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busy, quietly colored Buenos Aires Port 
is technically controlled while The House 
of Arturo Alcaraz is spontaneous and 
juicy. Also fluent and free are Moun- 
tains Near Jockey Club, Train Repair 
Works and Mountain Around Quito. Par- 
ticularly deft is a series of small, neat 
vignettes. 


Chinese War Art 


A graphic illustration of one country’s 
fierce struggle against the Axis is the 
exhibition of Chinese war art at the 
Museum of Modern Art (through Nov. 
26). Brought to this country by Wendell 
Willkie, the exhibition contains 80 wa- 
tercolors, drawings, woodcuts and oils 
by Chinese artists. Chungking in flames, 
the battle of Changsha, guerilla sharp- 
shooters and bombed civilians are paint- 
ed, as well as portraits of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek and his men. 

Entrusted to Willkie by the All China 
Fine Arts Association, an agency of the 
Chinese government in Chungking, the 
pictures were delivered to United China 
Relief which collaborated with the mu- 
seum in the exhibition. After New York, 
the pictures will tour the country. 
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LIKE any other Allied center, New 
York is excited these days. Gallery visi- 
tors are noticeably gayer. Rival space 
salesmen have been seen exchanging 
smiles instead of the usual dagger. Ev- 
erywhere the spirit is buoyant, set 
aflame by the suddenly delightful head- 
lines with their attendant visions of 
Herr Hitler frenetically nibbling lawn- 
mower-like paths through the nap of 
innumerable rugs. Circulation, just to 
show you how art is related to life, 
perked up, and several debtors of long 
standing sent in checks. 


By unplanned coincidence, the city’s 
museums and galleries have on hand 
exhibition fare to match the times. This 
applies particularly to the Wildenstein 
Galleries, which have tapped a great 
number of private and public collections 
to recreate, as they term it, “the serene 
world of Corot.” So tranquil and sunny 
is this world that its outer perimeter re- 
pells even the covetous, insistent stares 
of draft boards, deflecting them like 
bent light beams. 


Where Corot was serene, Tchelitchew, 
who along with the late John B. Flan- 
nagan is being accorded an impressive 
retrospective by the Museum of Modern 
Art, is frantically restless. He prowls 
up and down art’s main avenues and 
makes frenzied detours into the haunted 
corridors of the subconscious. While in 
those nether-regions he must surely 
have met Frederick Haucke, whose psy- 
cho-physiological probings are on view 
at the Perls Gallery. 

Two group shows stand out, the large 
exhibition of European sculpture which 
Curt Valentin is offering at his Buch- 
holz Gallery, and the “Unity in Diver- 
sity” show with which Kar] Nierendorf 
is opening his splendid new gallery. 
Here are 59 paintings and sculptures, 
all of top quality, by the aesthetic pio- 
neers Nierendorf has sponsored during 
his career as an impresario of the mod- 
erns. 

Printmakers of all stripes are having 
a field day up on Fifth Avenue, where 
the National Academy is staging the 
print and architectural sections of its 
116th annual. More prints, by razor-eyed 
Peggy Bacon, are on view at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, along with a 
retrospective selection of her edgy pas- 
tels. Two contrasting solo affairs are 
those of fastidious J. M. Hanson at the 
Passedoit Gallery and the intense, un- 
tutored art of Abraham Levin at the 
Galerie St. Etienne. 


Precision of Hanson 

Clean precision reigned supreme in 
the exhibition which English-born J. M. 
Hanson has just closed at the Passe- 
doit Gallery. Design, whether the sub- 
ject be a landscape or a figure piece, is 
disciplined and brushwork, sophisticated. 
Each of Hanson’s trim canvases is 
marked by careful, almost fastidious 
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pruning of extraneous or untidy detail, 
Outlines are trued up and form is pol- 
ished into simple rounded masses. Any 
tendency toward aseptic lifelessness js 
offset by dynamic design. 

Design is always present, reported 
Melville Upton in the Sun, and in addi- 
tion “a style that lifts seemingly com- 
monplace things out of the ordinary.” 
This dominating design, Upton con- 
tinued, “is beautifully in evidence in 
Scrimmage [see page 19], in which mo- 
mentary chaos is resolved into almost 
monumental order.” The result is not 
unlike a skeletal Léger abstraction to 
which flesh has been added. 

Howard Devree of the Times found 
in Hanson’s work an effective blend of 
Greek classicism and modern abstrac- 
tion. In all exhibits, he wrote, “there 
are impeccable taste and a _ well-de- 
fined decorative sense.’’ The latter 
shines out particularly in Poem, a 
dream of surging and subsiding rhy- 
thms expressed in precisely modeled 
form and in smooth, sophisticated semi- 
abstraction. 


Encore for Abraham Levin 


Last year, without warning, the Up- 
town Gallery thrust an elderly, Russian- 
born cloak-and-suit operator into the 
metropolitan exhibition scene. Self- 
taught, 61-year-old Abraham Levin was, 
in the words of Howard Devree of the 
Times, “a minor sensation.” He’s back 
again with his compelling canvases, this 
time at the Galerie St. Etienne (through 
Nov. 28). Levin’s earnestness is matched 
by an intensity of spirit that imparts a 
moody vibrancy to his work. 

Devree noted “very real strides” in 
Levin’s painting, explaining that “cer- 
tain innocent crudities have been mini- 
mized.” His flower pieces reveal an “ex- 
traordinary decorative sense,” and in 
Old World is “the melancholy courage 
of the ages.” His approach: “primitive, 
lyric and romantic.” Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram wrote that Levin’s 
work “remains pretty much- what it 
was—dynamic, emotional, sensitive and 
moving.” She criticized the “distraction” 
in the artist’s design, suggesting simpli- 
fication for greater clarity, as in Por- 
trait of a Man, wherein the “character- 
ization comes through with wonderful 
intensity.” Levin, Miss Genauer con- 
cluded, “is a remarkable talent .. . ex- 
pressing himself with dignity, power, 
imagination.” 


The Hetero Painters 


The noisy, publicity-wise Bombshell 
Group, which seems to have exploded 
with a “pfffft,” has given off at least 
one fragment of shrapnel. It landed in 
the Pinacotheca Gallery where, until 
Nov. 21, its component artists, known 
as The Hetero Painters, are exhibiting. 
They paint with individuality, and all 
bend over backward to avoid the aca- 
demic line. Form and serenity? They 
murder the stuff—but with a purpose. 
Theirs is often an intense message, and 
when distortion helps get it across, they 
employ it with a will. 

Joseph Manfredi’s Laocoon took top 
honors with the critics, the artist shar- 
ing the show’s highest place, in the opin- 
ion of Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
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Scrimmage: J. M. HANSON 
Exhibited at Passedoit 


Tribune, with Ben Wilson. The latter 
achieves great desolation in Wasteland, 
and in Paternal Enigma is somber with 
color of jewelled depth. Fred Buchholz 
shows three low-keyed gouaches and a 
hefty-figured oil. Edie Else is decora- 
tive; Jean Morrison, gay in the abstract 
Harlem, and Patricia Phillips bright and 
semi-abstract. Hyde Solomon wields 
fiery, sometimes raw, color, and Dr. Abe 
Yurberg fits color to his somber mood 
in depicting unpretty aspects of life. 


Remember Graves? 

Earlier this year when the Modern 
Museum sprang its “18 Americans from 
9 States” exhibition, one of the special 
pets of the critics was Morris Graves, a 
young unknown from Seattle. His ten- 
uous, wispy gouaches of birds and snakes, 
many of them caught in a fine network 
of iridescent white lace, made a decided 
hit. Consequently, when his one-man 
show at the Willard Gallery (through 
Nov. 28) opened, we anticipated reval- 
uations. With scissors and paste-pot 
eagerly at hand we scanned the critics’ 
pages. But only one, Howard Devree of 
the Times, seems to have remembered 
(at least up te press day). 

Viewing the 17 Willard exhibits, dat- 
ing from 1937 to 1941, Devree wrote 
that “this is gentle, mildly amusing 
semi-abstraction that might well be 
adapted to sheer modern decoration. 
Moonlight—The Unborn does suggest an 
embryo in chaos, but Heron might as 
well be a dirigible at a landing post.” 
Devree’s unflattering conclusion: “The 
gouaches range from charming trivia to 
tosh such as Fig Falling Past Prophetic 
Moon.” 


The Clarity of Teng Chiu 

Teng Chiu, the talented Chinese art- 
ist being shown at the Knoedler Gal- 
lery through Nov. 21, is endowed with a 
clarity of vision that washes away non- 
essential detail. It produces a pristine, 
cleansed world which the artist records 
with the aesthetic discipline of his race. 
Central Park, Miami, Palm Beach, Chi- 
na, Tangier, Scotland and Spain appear 
in the show, their visual aspects and 
varying atmospheres caught in flat clean 
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tones here, in thickly pigmented areas 
there. 

Teng Chiu, reported Melville Upton 
of the Sun, “has fluency of touch, rare 
purity of color and a keenly sensitive 
eye for the synthesis of landscape ef- 
fects.” Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times detected unevenness, but added 
that “the best of the work is crisply and 
briskly and decoratively delightful. Teng 
Chiu likes clear, fresh, high-keyed color, 
and he likes to lay it on, thick and juicy, 
in a pattern of patches that tends— 
sometimes more, sometimes less—to- 
ward the abstract side.” 


Sideris Advances 


Soft, diffused color marks the can- 
vases by Alexander Sideris, Greek-born 
American painter, whose one-man show 
at the 60th Street Galleries has just 
closed. Sideris paints mostly still lifes, 
flower pieces and young women seated 
in cafés, at tables or just resting. In 
all he catches light and atmosphere 
and distills solid form out of his subtly 
toned pigment. Among the strongest ex- 
hibits are Memories (reproduced in the 
March 1, 1941 Dicest), In the Café and 
the study of the artist’s wife, repro- 
duced herewith. 

The critics all complimented Sideris 
on the progress he has made since his 
last showing. ‘A decided advance,” said 
Melville Upton of the Sun, adding that 
he liked particularly the flower sub- 
jects “because of the manner in which 
the artist ‘gets in behind’ his subject 
matter and surrounds it with atmos- 
phere.” Howard Devree wrote in the 
Times that Sideris “has refined and 
subtleized his color, turned to a per- 
sonal brand of impressionism . . . His 
paint quality has become juicier .. . 
and his portraits and figure pieces are 
much more vitalized than in earlier 
work.” Carlyle Burrows spoke in the 
Herald Tribune of the artist’s “solid 
achievement,” and concluded by em- 
phasizing that Sideris’ color “has vi- 
brancy and charm.” 


McKean Collection of Moderns 
Last fortnight the Koetser Gallery 
exhibited selections from a private col- 
lection. The pattern continues this fort- 
night with the sale-exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and watercolors from the 


The Artist’s Wife: ALEXANDER SIDERIS 
Exhibited at 60th St. Gallery 


Child With Muff: ALEXANDER BROOK 
Wakefield Gallery to Nov. 29 


Shaw McKean Collection at the Wake- 
field Gallery (through Nov. 28). The 
collectors concerned had taste and a 
leaning toward the moderns. Widely, as 
well as little known, painters are in- 
cluded, some by excellent and some by 
not-so-fortunate examples. 


There is a strong wash and pen draw- 
ing by Gromaire (Marseille), a juicy 
watercolor by Emil Ganso, a dreamy 
Pastorale by Emanuel Romano, a clean- 
ly articulated pen-and-wash drawing 
(La Ciotat) by Leopold Levy, a sensi- 
tive drawing of Deux Femmes by Ortiz, 
a strong double portrait of The Sisters 
by Maurer and a portrait of bulbous- 
nosed Jimmy Durante by Alexander Cal- 
der. Chirico is present, too, and so is 
Alexander Brook, the latter with an 
early, rich-surfaced study, Child with 
Muff. 


Hartley, Rattner & Weber 


Although they are not artistic blood- 
brothers, Marsden Hartley, Abraham 
Rattner and Max Weber make a power- 
ful, harmonious trio of exhibitors at the 
Paul Rosenberg Gallery (through Nov. 
28). Weber, whose color is subtle, uses 
bold, forceful design that relates him 
to Hartley, whose work is bold in both 
color and design. Rattner uses forth- 
right color and organizes his canvases 
dynamically. These forces, dextrously 
controlled, do not comprise the strident, 
ranting visual concert they might in 
less skilled hands. 

For a summation of the show we step 
aside and give you Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram: “Weber you see in 
all the delicacy of his drawings, the rich- 
ness of his surfaces and power of his 
organization of simplified forms (as 
shown in The Gorge, especially). Hart- 
ley, in comparison, is dynamic, intense, 
powerful in his austerity. (The Hunter 
is the best of his group). Rattner’s paint- 
ings are like prisms in sunlight, all glis- 
tening faceted surfaces oddly invested 
with a romantic, lyric quality. Spring- 
time Shower, for instance, a mosaic of 
faces and umbrellas in the rain, with 
the center figure clasping a bunch of 
flowers, is charming.” 


[Please turn to page 26] 
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Portrait of Jan Wildens: VAN Dyck 
In the Mrs. William Fox Sale 


Fox Collection 
On Sale at Kende 


FIRST AUCTION to be held at the Jay 
Gould mansion since it was converted 
into an art gallery by Kende Galleries 
of Gimbel Brothers is the sale of Mrs. 
William Fox’s art property, December 
1 and 2. The paintings, which were re- 
moved from her residence at 270 Park 
Avenue, her three houses at Woodmere, 
L. I., and her private theatre, include 
works by Gainsborough, Tintoretto, 
Reynolds, Rubens and Van Dyck. 

Van Dyck is represented by three 
paintings, two, Sir Philip and St. Paul, 
from the Imperial Hohenzollern collec- 
tion. They are authenticated by Cornelis 
Hofstede de Groot, the Hague, who as- 
serts they are canvases Van Dyck 
painted while in the studio of Rubens. 
Authenticity of the third picture, The 
Portrait of Jan Wildens (reproduced 
above) is attested to by Dr. Hermann 
Voss. 

The Tintoretto canvas, a portrait of 
a man, is signed and accompanied by a 
certificate from August L. Mayer. H. 
R.H. George Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
Afterwards George IV by Reynolds was 
painted about 1785 and is authenticated 
by A. Polovtscoff, Paris; Dr. Paul Ganz, 
Basle; and W. Roberts, London. Gains- 
borough’s Portrait of Mrs. Bell, which 
comes from the collection of Reginald 
Bell, great-great grandson of the sitter, 
is recorded in Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
Gainsborough while Ruben’s Saint Luke 
is authenticated by Hofstede de Groot. 

Other paintings included in the auc- 
tion are The Miracle of Moses in the 


AUCTIONEERS: 
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rik Van Balen and Mater Purissima by 
Murillo. Many of the pictures come 
from a Swiss nobleman who sold them 
in New York in 1931. 


24 East 58 St. New York City 


: S A L E : 
+ 
AT DRASTICALLY REDUCED PRICES 


ANTIQUE 


« CHINESE PORCELAINS 
Jade, Snuff Bottles, Etc. 





Artists of Greenwich 


The Greenwich (Conn.) Society of 
Artists is holding its regular fall ex- 
hibition of members’ work at the Green- 
wich: Library, through Nov. 22. Works 
being shown include oils, watercolors, 


* 


+ PROPERTY OF A DEALER WHO IS JOINING THE ; 
ARMED FORCES sculpture, graphic arts and crafts. Mrs. 
«x BLAIRMAN GALLERIES E. Norman Scott, Mrs. Macy Buckner 


and Mrs. George McM. Godley were in 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 
charge of arrangements. 


UNTIL NOV. 21st 








» * * * MH * 














Auction Calendar 


November 17, 18, 19, 20 & 21, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Mrs. Helena W. 
and Charles E. F. McCann collection: English 
17th and 18th century furniture; French 18th 
century furniture; French & Italian Renaissance 
furniture; tapestries; paintings; Georgian & An- 
tique French silver; porcelains; glass; rugs. 
Now on exhibition. 


November 24, Tuesday morning & afternoon, by 
Parke-Bernet Galleries at Arend house: contents 
of Francis J. Arend home: furniture, paintings, 
silver, tapestries, rugs, books. On exhibition ; 
from Nov. 22. | 

November 24 & 25, Tuesday & Wednesday. after-' 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from McCann‘ 
collection: standard sets; first editions; auto- 
graphs; 15th century illuminated mss.; Audu- 
bon prints. On exhibition from Nov. 19. 

November 25, 27 & 28, Wednesday, Friday & 
Thursday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from Simonds collection: period furniture; Geor- 


gian silver; tapestries; paintings; rugs. On ex- ; 


hibition from Nov. 21. 


December 1 & 2, Tuesday & Wednesday evenings, * 


Kende Galleries, Gimbel Brothers, at Jay Gould 


house; from Fox property: paintings by Ru-¢,— 


bens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Tintoretto, Gains- 
borough & others. On exhibition from Nov. 23. 


December 3, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Stout collection; paintings by Hals, 
Van Dyck, Titian, Goya, Cranach; French paint- 
ings of the 17th century and the Barbizon 
school; works by Josef Israels, Boldini, Schrey- 
er; Modern French painting. 





The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicatés the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Renoir: Fleurs et Chats (P-B, Maxwell)....$24,000 
Renoir: Mosquee a Alger (P-B, Maxwell) 


ise We. MEINE, IIE. entinvessevemnccsenssstnespaaencn 13,500 
Van Der Helst: Portrait of a Young Wo- 
man (P-B, Pratt) Richard Zinser ........ 5,000 


Bruges Master: Madonna and Child with 
Angels (P-B, Pratt) M. V. Horgan, Agt. 4,100 
Bouts, Dirk: Madonna and Child (P-B, 


Pratt) Kleinberger & Co. ...........cesceeeeeeses 3,750 
Van Cleve, Joos: Noli Me Tangere (P-B, 
Czechoslovakian) Acquavella Galleries .. 2,350 


Sisley: Le Loing et les Coteaux de Saint- 
Nicaise (P-B, Maxwell) L. J. Marion, 
BBE, cncccreccocecsesscconcetesssen ccccscosnessteucesoveccsones 2,800 
Guardi, Francesco: The Grand Canal: Ven- 
ice (P-B, Czechoslovakian) Acquavella 
TIEN. lonnscscepsnnccveccocctachisdiegessestouse ‘ as 
Lower Rhenish School: Pieta with SS. 
Barbara and Catherine ‘(P-B, Czecho- 
slovakian) Clarence U. Palitz .............. 1,650 
Master of the Von Groote: The Adoration 
of the Three Magi (P-B, Czechos!lovak- 
DIRT " - sccentionscsavehishenendipbeteceneipvnisbapeandiomiervanineee 
deLust: Vase of Flowers (P-B, Rosen- 
bach) M. V. Horgan, Agt. ..........00c..0002. 
Goltzius, Hendrik: Portrait of a Woman 
in Black (P-B, Maxwell) W. E. Seaman, 
DA, - kinaetavciipcaneargntherelbocsconsessqovusicashapbieusetes 950 
Master of Messkirch: SS. Gregory and 
Gandolfus, two paintings (P-B, Czecho- 
slovakian) Richard Zinser ................... 900 
Burton, Charles: View of the Capitol, wa- 
tercolor (P-B, Lockwood) An Eastern 
PNIIIINL: ncnssssnsnetindshachonssbebsccvesanchinsosbacepheane 750 
Grandi, Giulio Cesare: Si. Catharine (P- 
B, Czechoslovakian) Acquavella Galler- 





350 


—_ 


000 


DIES Ach le cucucs chueetonsadineasthinhpeeeenbatesentonsahasbecntnee 7voO 
Prints 
Pelham, P.: Engraved Map (P-B, Lock- 

wood) Goodspeed’s Bookshop ................ $ 800 
Revere, Paul: Line Engraving, colored by e 

hand (P-B, Lockwood) Charles Sessler 700 


File and Remember 


“During the last war, the European 
head of the House of Rothschild was 
asked what safe investment one could 
possibly put one’s money into, in war 
time. He replied ‘I know of only one 
thing: buy genuine works of art. Gold 
is valuable only when government- 
backed; jewels can become plentiful 
and cheap; currency may be inflated 
and become worthless; but the value 
of a fine work of art is intrinsic and 
does not alter and cannot be dupli- 
cated.’”’ 

—San Francisco Argonaut 


** The Art Digest 
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Rev. Caspar Sibelius: HAs 
In the Frank D. Stout Sale 


Stout Paintings 
At Parke-Bernet 


FIVE SALES comprise the auction cal- 
endar at Parke-Barnet this fortnight as 
furniture, paintings and literary collec- 
tions pour into the galleries for dis- 
persal. 

Beginning with the varied auction 
of English 17th century, French and 
English 18th century, and French and 
Italian’ Renaissance furnishings from 
the McCann collection on the 17th 
through the 21st, the galleries offer, on 
Nov. 24, the entire contents of the 
Francis J. Arend residence at 813 Fifth 
Ave., including furniture, paintings, sil- 
ver, books, tapestries and Oriental rugs. 
Opening the same day and continuing 
through the 25th is the sale of the Mc- 
Cann library—handsomely bound stand- 
ard sets, first editions, 15th century 
manuscripts and Audubon prints. Fur- 
niture again dominates the scene on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th when the Si- 
monds collection of period furniture, 
Georgian silver, tapestries and paint- 
ings is placed before the public. 

Most important sale of the fortnight 
is the auction on Dec. 3 of the Frank 
D. Stout collection of well known 
paintings by old and modern masters. 
Of outstanding interest is the Frans 
Hals, The Reverend Caspar Sibelius, 
Preacher at Deventer, (reproduced) 
painted in 1637. This brilliant painting, 
executed in clear and precise design, is 
described and illustrated in the cata- 
log of the Hals exhibition at Haarlem 
in 1937 and illustrated in W. R. Valen- 
tiner’s volume, Frans Hals Paintings in 
America, It was formerly in the M. C. 
D. Borden collection. 

Other works to be sold include Ec- 
stasy of St. Augustine, Van Dyck; Cot- 
tages in a Wood, Hobbema; The Car- 
dinal Pietro Bembo, Titian; Dr. Staf- 
ford, Goya; Princess Sibylle of Cleve, 
Cranach the Elder; The Minuet, Lan- 
cret, and many others. Among the mod- 
ern paintings offered are two Degas 
pastels, Portrait of Mary Cassatt and 
Bather Before a Wooded Background; 
from, the celebrated von Nemes collec- 
tion; one of Monet’s famous series of 
pictures Belle-Isle-en-Mer; Renoir’s Les 
Olivieri & Cagnes and Prunes; Still Life 
by Matisse; Le .Pont de Moret by Sis- 
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ley; watercolors by Bonnard and Bra- 
que; and a Bal Masque drawing by Pi- 
casso. A bronze statuette, Baigneuse 
Debout by Maillol, is also included in 
the Stout auction. 


Business Looks Up 
On Auction Mart 


EmiILy GENAUER of the New York 
World-Telegram sniffed the crisp 
autumn air and detected therein the 
presence of an uncommon amount of the 
crackling electricity generated by the 
clink of U. S. dollars into art auction- 
house tills. Being a sound journalist, 
she decided to track the crackle down 
to its lair. It was not an illusion, she 
found. The city’s auction firms were in 
expansive mood. Business, they reported, 
was up from 10 to 40 per centum, prices 
were higher and attendance greater. 

Hiram H. Parke, president of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, reported a de- 
pendable 10% increase, due in large 
measure to the breaking up of large 
households, entry of dealers into the 
armed services and the cessation of im- 
ports. An interesting phenomenon, says 
Mr. Parke, is the appearance of a new 
group of collectors: ‘‘Wider distribution 
of the material wealth of the world is 
reflected in the expanding lists of our 
new buyers, mainly from the middle 
classes, who have learned to appreciate 
that a fine painting or a fine piece of 
antique furniture is a possession of en- 
during value and, hence, a wise invest- 
ment.” Buyers are emphasizing quality 
above all else, Parke concluded. 

William H. O’Reilly of the Plaza Art 
Galleries reported a whopping 40% in- 
crease in business, with prices 10% 
higher than last season. O’Reilly finds 
many new collectors among the foreign- 
born and also among those who are 
using the auction market to reduce ex- 
penses. “Utilitarian items,” he added, 
“are selling to better advantage than 
usual, but antiques are actively sought 
for by the continental clientele.” 

The Kende Galleries are enjoying an 
increased volume of business and have 
taken over the old Fifth Avenue man- 
sion of Jay Gould to handle auctions 
in addition to sales in their Gimbel 
Brothers’ quarters where the Hearst 
and Mackay and other collections are 
sold at retail. Here, Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer states, 90% of sales are to persons 
who have never collected before, indi- 
cating that a sizeable new class of col- 
lectors is making its welcome appear- 
ance. 

Mrs. James P. Silo reported to Miss 
Genauer that business at her auction 
galleries was increasing steadily, along 
with prices fetched. Mrs. Silo attributed 
this rise in part to the depleted stocks 
in the city’s regular retail outlets and 
to the “foreign market” that is rapidly 
growing in New York. “These people,” 
Mrs. Silo said, “find that they can buy 
here objects of art native to their own 
countries for less than in Europe.” 


Women Artists Elect 29 


At its regular autumn membership 
jury meeting, the National Association 
of Women Artists elected 26 painters 
and three sculptors to membership. 
These were picked from 75 applicants. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


w 


PLE. Maan Se 


December 3 at 8:15 p.m. 


IMPORTANT 
PAINTINGS 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 


Including a Notable 
FRANS HALS 


From the Collection of 


FRANK D. STOUT 


CHICAGO 


Ww 


Portrait of The 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo 


TITIAN 


Major Buchanan of 
Arnprivor 


RAEBURN 


Portrait of Admiral 
John MacBride 
ROBERT HUNTER 
King George IV 
LAWRENCE 
Ecstasy of S. Augustine 
VAN DYCK 
Cottages in a Wood 
HOBBEMA 
Portrait of Dr. Stafford 
GOYA 
And Works by Other Artists 
Together With 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


By Renoir, Matisse, Monet, 
Degas, Sisley, Braque, 
Pissarro and other artists. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 
NOVEMBER 28 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
















“A library in itself...a valuable 
contribution to the history of 
Costume.” 


THE 


MODE 
IN 


COSTUME 


y 
R. Turner Wilcox 


From Egypt of 3000 B.C. to the 
present time, here is the most 
comprehensive story of the mode 
ever undertaken. Men and 
Women, figures, accessories and 
motifs are all fully covered in 47 
invaluable descriptive chapters 
and over 1100 brilliant drawings. 

An essential book for the art- 
ist, designer, and student of cos- 
tume ancient and modern. 








































































384 pages, $5.00 
Scribners 









at bookstores 


















































of ART AND 
ILLUSTRATION 


from Albrecht Durer to 
Rockwell Kent 





























By Howard Simon 











$2.98 








A handsome, magnificently illustrated 
volume of art that tells a story . . . with 
603 reproductions of famous book illustra- 
tions, 240 of them ~~ page plates. 476 
pages, 734” x 1034’ 

‘An tm nt contribution to the most demo- 
oame a the a printed picture. Of 
inderest to\a far wider audience than those hav- 


tng a particular interest én art.” 
7 —Rockwell Kent 


















































“Explanatory texts are entertaining, > 
hip and imagination exhibited very 
— —Boston Herald 


n excellent book for the art student, a won- 
a t for anyone. 
aha oven —Philadelphia Inquirer 


at leading booksellers 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 




































































TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 























FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 

Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, 


























N. J. 














BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 





Story of Illustration 


500 YEARS OF ART AND ILLUSTRATION. By 
Howard Simon. Cleveland: World Publishing Co.; 
473 pp.; 603 illustrations; $2.98. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


Howarp SIMON, himself a well known 
book illustrator, spent several years 
combing through five centuries of the 
work of his predecessors. He came up 
with a bountiful selection of drawings 
and prints which, in an abbreviated way, 
provide a quick, panoramic survey of 
500 years of progress and retrogression, 
dynamic growth and stagnation in the 
field of book illustration. The artists 
whose work charts this rise and fall 
include anonymous 15th century wood- 
cutters as well as the world’s most uni- 
versally known printmakers. 

Leafing through this handsome vol- 
ume is like taking a sketchy tour 
through the halls of art history. Nations 
and epochs come into focus, each with 
its particular flavor and each marked 
by its peculiar strengths or weaknesses. 

Simon’s selection, if inclusive, is by 
the same token hardly exclusive, and 
his book contains much that is aestheti- 
cally indifferent and technically insipid. 
But although one would like to quarrel 
with certain overemphasis of the unim- 
portant, there are enough inspired and 
powerful plates included to give the 
work weight and pace. 


ae 


soe 


There are, for instance, excellent 
examples of the shrewd eloquent line 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, the magnificent 
bite and technical virtuosity of Daumier, 
the consummate artistry of Goya and 
the fevered mysticism of Blake. Ho- 
garth and Rowlandson are present, 
along with such earlier greats as Hol- 
bein and Diirer, the latter represented 
by his Emperor Maximilian’s Triumphal 
Procession. 

Simon has performed an original ser- 
vice in his coverage of the contemporary 
book illustrators. Here are assembled 
drawings and woodcuts by the modern 
French, by the Mexicans, Russians, 
Poles, Germans, Dutch, Italians, Eng- 
lish and Americans. Imagination and 
strength flow through this section of 
the book, painting a reassuring picture 
of the late 19th and early 20th century 
state of the art. New names are emerg- 
ing. 

Simon -weaves his reproductions into 
a unified, related whole by his text, 
which is as clear as it is concise and to 
the point. On the whole, 500 Years of 
Art and Illustration is an illuminating 
survey of an important but too narrow- 
ly appreciated branch of art. The book 
will undoubtedly help kindle interest in 
the field. It will also serve as a valuable 
source book for the practising artist 
and the student. It’s a husky, handsome, 
valid work, and anyway, for $2.98, how 
can you go wrong? 








Art Books Reviewed in Brief 








stateereeeeeeeeeees By FRANK CASPERS 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE TRAGEDY. By Wil- 
liam Gaunt. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.; 256 pp.; $3. 

An absorbing collective biography of 
the most famous rebels against materi- 
alism in the history of the arts. With 
great good humor and a keen eye for 
historical values, Author Gaunt, one- 
time editor of The Studio, brings Millais, 
Hunt, Rossetti and Morris to life, re- 
counting their queer antics and their 
private rebellion against post-Raphael 
art, against the industrial system and 
“mechanized living.” 

2 

THE MOobeE IN CostumM_E. By R. Turner 
Wilcox. New York: Scribner’s; 395 pp.; 
profusely illustrated; $5. 


In 47 chapters and 1,100 drawings Mrs. 
Wilcox traces the history and evolution 
of costume (for both men and women) 
from the Egyptians of 3000 B.C. down to 
today. Complete and accurate even to 
the feminine atrocities of the middle 
1920s. A good background source for art- 
ists and workers in the field of fashion. 

- 


KEITH, OLD MASTER OF CALIFORNIA. By 
Brother Cornelius. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; 631 pp.; 200 reproductions, 
10 in color; $5. 

Brother Cornelius, head of St. Mary’s 
College’s art department, here presents 
an exhaustive, if not overly objective, 
study of the life and work of William 
Keith, eminent, conservative California 
painter. The author, a devout Keith ad- 





mirer, has left no source of information 
unturned, and his book is a complete, 
revealing record of the man, his work 
and his time. r 

THE Roots oF AMERICAN CULTURE. By 
Constance Rourke. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co.; 305 pp.; $3. 


The late Constance Rourke, an as- 
siduous student of the American mind, 
was preparing a monumental study of 
the seeding and growth of culture in 
America. This volume, edited and ar- 
ranged by Van Wyck Brooks, vividly 
presents the results of her discerning 
study, shrewd appraisal and keen per- 
ception. She brings America’s native ar- 
tistic past into sharp focus. 

e 


MAsTAlI’s CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 


AMERICAN ART & ANTIQUE DEALERS. New 
York: Boleslaw Mastai; 282 pp.; $3.50. 


A complete directory, arranged geo- 
graphically and by type, of dealers in all 
branches of art and antiques, together 
with 2,000 marks of early American sil- 
versmiths and a foreword by antique 
authority Charles Messer Stow. A valu- 
able aid to dealers and collectors. 

e 


Masks & Puppets. By Dana Saintsbury 
Green. New York: Studio Publications; 
83 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. 

One of the Studio’s “How to do it” 
books, this one telling all about the de- 
sign and creation of puppets and masks. 
Diagrams accompany expository text. 


The Art Digest 
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DD iceica Critic Attacks Wood's Art 


IN DEATH, as in life, Grant Wood is the subject of con- 
troversy, of staunch defense and bitter condemnation. Prob- 
ably because he was a widely-publicized leader in the 1930s 
during America’s victorious fight for a national consciousness, 
he has borne the brunt of the counter campaign of the in- 
ternationalists. All the reports are not yet in, but the me- 
morial exhibition of his work now on view at the Art Institute 
of Chicago provided one local critic, Dorothy Odenheimer of 
the Chicago Sun, with some explosive ammunition. 

We are told, writes Miss Odenheimer, “that Grant Wood 
was ‘simple, wholesome, natural.’ That does not change the 
fact that he was a provincial whose vision was restricted in 
more than a physical sense to the rolling hills of Iowa. He 
had no taste, no sense of color, no feeling for texture. 

“For a man who lived so close to the soil his landscapes are 
remarkable for their lack of emotion. When we stand in the 
midst of these 48 examples of Grant Wood’s life work we are 
oppressed by their coldness. There is no atmosphere, no 
smell of the soil, no wind in the air. These paintings are 
manufactured according to a pattern, which soon grows tire- 
some by repetition. 

“Scalloped piecrust edges, as in the 1932 Arbor Day, and 
reiterated toy tree shapes, as in the 1930 Stone City, pall on 
all but the most unimaginative. 

“Even Paul Revere’s Ride (1931), one of the most agreeable 
of the paintings, with its birdseye view and amusing concep- 
tion, deserves the epithet ‘gift-shop art,’ for it is just a bit 
too cute, too self-conscious a retelling of American legend. 

“The same may be said of the recent Parson Weems’ Fable 
(1939) with its conflicting reds screaming against the laven- 
der-clad, cherry-picking Negress in the distance and its 
monotonous repetition of the drapery’s ball fringe in the 
cherries on the impossibly round tree and its ‘quaint’ little 
George Washington with his Gilbert Stuart face. Grant Wood 
found a formula and he used it over and over again. 

“Wood’s art is hard and frigid, his approach literal and 
photographic. You will see how dangerously near his Woman 


with Plant (1929) is to the photograph of his mother. This - 


mechanical way of seeing becomes painful in such a drawing 
as The Good Influence (1936). Even in the early Paris days 
Wood’s style, then a diluted attempt at impressionism or 
pointillism, was dull, mediocre and undistinguished.” 

However, the Sun’s critic had a few kind words for Ameri- 
can Gothic and the Daughters of Revolution. Particularly 
American Gothic “is a real achievement and reveals a grasp 
of character, careful construction and solidity utterly lack- 
ing in most of his work.” 

Miss Odenheimer’s blunt conclusion: “There are hundreds 
of artists in the United States and even in Chicago who 
better deserve a gallery in the American show, but Grant 
Wood occupies the ‘parlor,’ successful in death as he was in 
life and for the same reasons. In a recent survey it has been 
found that high school students like slick painting, clean-cut 
lines and smooth surfaces. Apparently this is true also of 
most adults and goes a long way toward explaining Grant 
Wood’s popularity.” 


Chambers, America’s First Modern 


ALBERT DUVEEN, according to an announcement issued by 
the Macbeth Gallery, six years ago chanced upon an un- 
signed, early American landscape of remarkable quality. 
His interest piqued, he started a search for other examples. 
From farm houses, country antique dealers and private own- 
ers came others, all marked by the abundant vitality, the 
broad, dramatic stroke of the first. In the meantime, and 
independently, another dealer, Norman Hirschl, had taken 
up the scent. 

Together the two dealers have unearthed 30 canvases bear- 
ing the mark of this American of 100 years ago. Only one 
work is signed, and that simply: T. Chambers. Little is known 
of Mr. Chambers, except that he was active between 1820 
and 1840 and that, for his day, he was very advanced tech- 
nically. 

Says the Macbeth Gallery: “That so bold and dramatic an 
artist should have remained so long in obscurity, still presents 
a puzzle to those who have already seen his work... . Of all 
the canvases now brought to light, only one is signed.” 

On Nov. 23 the Macbeth Gallery is opening an exhibition 
of the discoveries of Messrs. Duveen and Hirschl. They have 
dubbed him “America’s First Modern.” The Dicest will carry 
a full review in the next issue. 
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Kende Galleries 


of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


IRE See 


EXHIBITION 


and 


UNRESTRICTED AUCTION 
of the Art Collection of 
Mrs. William Fox 


at the Say Gould Mansion 
579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 
* 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


italian: 9 Andrea Solario, Tiepolo, Bassano, Can- 


aletto, Tintoretto 


Ramsay, Beechey, Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough, Landseer, Hoppner, Hogarth, 
Raeburn 


Flemish and Dutch: Cornelius de Vos, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, de Keyser, Coypel, W ouwer- 
man, Teniers, Lievens, Maes 

French: Toquet, Vestier, Pesne, Greuze, Drouais 


Spanish: Murillo. Also masters of the 19th century 
2 


Exhibition «: ::: Gould Mansion 


November 23 to November 30, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Sunday | p.m. to 5 p.m.) 


Unrestricted Publie Auction 


Tuesday, December 1 at 8 p.m. 
W ednesday, December 2 at 8 p.m. 
(admission by card only) 


also: fine needlepoint furniture, silver, jades, jewel- 
ry, rugs, objets d’art from Foxhall and 270 Park 
Avenue to be on exhibition and sale at Kende Gal- 
leries, Gimbel Brothers, 11th Floor (dates to be 
announced). The entire proceeds from the auctions 


are to be converted into War Bonds at the request 
of Mrs. Fox. 










Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Austin, Texas 

TEXAS FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION’S ist 
INTERNATIONAL, opening Mar. 1, Elisa- 
bet Ney Museum. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: prints and drawings. No fee. Prizes, 
jury. Due date of entries: Feb. 15. For en- 
try blanks and details write Lona Wilson, 
Secy., Ney Museum, Austin, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO NO-JURY SOCIETY'S 18th AN- 
NUAL, Nov. 28-Dec. 12, 32 West Randolph 
St. Open to members. Fee: $3.50 member- 
ship dues. Media: painting or sculpture. 
Submissions due: Nov. 26. For details write 
Fannie Fremmel, Secy., Chicago No-Jury 
Society of Artists, Inc., 1001 North Damen 
Ave., Chicago. 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 20, Club Woman’s Bureau, 
Mandel Bros. Open to all artists of Swed- 
ish descent. Fee: $1 membership. Media: 
All. Entry cards due Jan. 16. For com- 
plete data write Mae S. Larsen, Exhibi- 
tion Committee, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 
DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY’S 2nd ANNUAL, 
Dec. 6-27, Dallas Museum. Open to all 
Texas artists. All print media. Jury. $100 
purchase & other prizes. Entry cards must 
arrive by Nov. 25, entries by Dec. 1. For 
cards & data write Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 
Jackson, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION ANNU- 
AL, Feb. 1-28, Municipal Art Gallery. Open 


to all American artists. Fee: $1.00 for non- 
members. Medium: oil. Entry cards due: 
Jan. 20. Prizes. Jury. For details write 


Mrs. John Kirk, Secy., 927 N. Jefferson St., 
Jackson, Miss. 
Lowell, Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION. Open the 
year round at Whistler’s Birthplace, an 
art museum, to all professional artists. 
Exhibitions, 6 to 8 weeks. Fee: $1.50 per 
picture, plus expenses. For details write 
to John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 12th AN- 
NUAL, Dec. 2 to Jan. 2, at Academy of 
Allied Arts. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor. Entry cards due: Nov. 20. For 
data and entry write Leo Nadon, Direc- 
tor, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th 
St., New York City. 

BOMBSHELL ARTISTS GROUP 2nd AN- 
NUAL, Jan. 4-16, at the American-British 
Art Center. Open to all artists “who pro- 
duce progressive work.’ Fee: $2 member- 
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ship. All media. For further information 
and entry blanks write to Arthur Silz, Sec- 
retary, 224 E. 12 St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
18th ANNUAL, Apr. 5-24, American Fine 
Arts Gallery. Open to members. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, black & white & sculpture. 
Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Works due Mar. 29. Miss Josephine Droege, 
Nat'l Assn. Women Artists, 42 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN REFUSALS EXHIBI- 
TION, December, Vendome Galleries. All 
works rejected by Metropolitan Museum 
eligible. Nominal fee for accepted work. 
No entry cards. Arrivals due Dec. 3. For 
further information write Joseph Buzzelli, 
Vendome Galleries, 23 W. 56 St. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Ist ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA OIL PAINTING, Jan. 10-31, Mu- 
seum of Arts and Science. All original oils 
by living Virginia artists not previously 
exhibited eligible. Jury, prizes. Entry cards 
due Dec. 17. For cards and further infor- 
mation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, Chairman 
of the Prize Bureau, 724 Boissevain Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FINE ARTS CENTER 5th ANNUAL RE- 
GIONAL, Apr. 10-May 15, Parkersburg 


Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
former residents of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: Oils, 
watercolor. Entry fee: $1.00 for each 
class. Jury, prizes. Entry cards and work 
due Apr. 1. For details write The Parkers- 


burg Fine Arts Center, 317-9th St., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. 
Portland, Me. 
60th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 28 to 


Mar. 28, at L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 


Museum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel. Entry cards due: Feb. 
6; works due: Feb. 13. Fee: $1. For full 
information write L. D. M. Sweat Me- 
morial Museum, Portland, Me. 
Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE ANNUAL, 


Feb. 7-28, Springfield Museum of Arts. 
Open to members. Media: all. Jury. $305 
cash prizes. Fee: Annual $3 membership. 
Cards due: Jan. 26; entries due: Jan. 28. 
For further information write Helen Knox, 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler In- 
stitute, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and for- 
mer residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., and W. Va. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Prizes: $700. Due 
date of entry cards: Dec. 12. For informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY'S 52nd ANNUAL, 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 14, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Open to members and residents of 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia. 
Media: oil, sculpture. Jury. Medals & cash 
awards. Fee: $1 for non-members. For 
entry cards write Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, Society of Washington Artists, 6010 
20th St., N., Arlington, Va. 
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CORCORAN ALUMNI AND STUDEN? 
SALES EXHIBITION, Dec. 12-Jan. 13 
Corcoran Gallery. Open to alumni and ad. 
vanced students of Cortoran School of 
Media: All. Jury. Pictures should be priced 
between $5 and $50. Works received 
7. For entry slips and further information 
write Agnes Mayo, Secretary of Corcoran 
School of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Competitions 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART’S $500 COMm- 
PETITION for designs to be used in thera- 
py for disabled soldiers and sailors. Open 
to all artists and designers. Closing date: 
Dec. 1. All entries to be exhibited at the 
Modern. Jurors will be chosén from muy- 
seum staff, professional therapists and 
merchandising experts. For entry blanks 
write Armed Services Program, Museum 
& Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 

ty. 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
llth St., New York City. 


SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY MURAL 
based on any one of four themes and 
carrying an award of $4,500. Open to all 
artists of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. For 
full data on subject matter, size, entry 
blanks, etc., write to Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


St. Louis Additions 


THREE NEW TREASURES Of antiquity 
have been added to the collection of the 
City Art Museum in St. Louis. From 
Rome comes the first—a marble relief 
by an unknown sculptor of the first cen- 
tury A. D. The two others, a tomb fig- 
ure of a Bactrian camel and a pottery 
jar, are from the T’ang dynasty in China 
and were purchased from the William K. 
Bixby Oriental Art Fund. All three are 
on view in the Gallery of Recent Acces- 
sions. 

The Roman relief portrays a group of 
cows grazing in the foreground while a 
herdsman and his dog are seated on the 
hillside above. Most striking feature of 
the relief is its pronounced realism. The 
figures are carved at various levels giv- 
ing an effect of perspective. The cows 
in the foreground are modelled almost 
in the round while the distant figures 
of boy and dog are in much lower relief. 
The pastoral panel is a particularly fine 
example of a large number produced at 
that time, the museum states, and will 
fill an important place in its collection 
of classical art. 

The Chinese pottery camel is a spir- 
ited and vigorous sculpture. More than 
34 inches high, it is a characteristic ex- 
ample of the “spirit equipment” mod- 
elled to be buried with dead. The second 
example of the ceramic art of the T’ang 
dynasty was also excavated from a 
tomb. Its glaze is creamy with green 
and buff markings. 


Kalamazoo Buys Evergood 


The Kalamazoo Institute of Arts an- 
nounces the purchase of Philip Ever- 
good’s The Little Accomplices for its 
permanent collection. The acquisition 
represents the inauguration of the In- 
stitute’s new policy of buying contem- 
porary works of art. 

Painted in 1940, The Little Accom- 
plices was first exhibited at the A. C. A. 
Gallery in New York. It is considered 
by Evergood admirers to be one of the 
artist’s most important smaller can- 
vases. 


The Art Digest 














































































































































Artists Lives 
By Judith Kaye Reed 


Turner, remembering the hard days 
of his youth as the son of a baker, left 
his estate amounting to $700,000 for the 
establishment of a home for poor art- 
ists to be called Turner’s Gift. His rela- 
tives, however, had no such sympathy 
for poor artists and successfully con- 
tested the will. When both they and 
the lawyers were finished only $20,000 
was given for Turner’s Gift, enough for 
only six annuities for needy students. 


* * * 


Rousseau, le petit Douanier, gave mu- 
sic lessons to a number of his fellow 
clerks. One of his students, taking ad- 
vantage of his teacher’s unsuspicious 
nature, asked him to cash a check for 
him. The check was a forged one and 
Rousseau left the bank escorted by two 
gendarmes. When the forger heard of 
the arrest he disappeared. Rousseau’s 
case seemed hopeless until his lawyer 
brought a sample of his client’s art 
work to court. “Could you for one mo- 
ment,” he appealed to the judge, “be- 
lieve that the man who painted this 
picture could be crafty enough to forge 
a check?” 

Rousseau was acquitted. 


* * * 


The Soyers (Raphael and Moses) are 
identical twins. Early in their careers 
they made a pact never to share a stu- 
dio nor study with the same teacher, 
so as to avoid any similarity of style. 
They have “abided religiously by that 
decision,’ Moses says. It is their belief 
that they have in this way developed 
individual characteristics in their work. 
Extending their separation after they 
became prominent, the brothers picked 
different dealers, Moses at Macbeth and 
Raphael at Associated (the youngest 
brother, Isaac, exhibits at the Midtown 
Galleries). Family closeness, however, 
persists and the brothers usually meet 
once a week to discuss their latest 
paintings. 

+ * * 

When Zeuxis, Greek painter of the 
Ephesian school which was noted for its 
extreme realism, was praised for his 
skillful execution in his work pictur- 
ing a boy carrying grapes—it was so 
skillful that it was claimed birds flew 
at the grapes and pecked at them— 
the. painter shook his head disappoint- 
edly and said: 


“This is an unsatisfactory work for 
I have painted the grapes better than 
the boy. Had I made him perfect, the 
birds would have been frightened away 
by him.” 


* * * 


A note of advice from Chao-Meng-fu 
of China, of the year 1400: “Men of to- 
day who know how to lay on strong 
and brilliant colors consider themselves 
able painters. They are extremely ig- 
norant, because if the spirit of antiquity 
is wanting their works are faulty all 
through and not worth looking at. My 
pictures seem to be quite simple and 
carelessly done but true connoisseurs will 
realize that they are very close to the 
old models and may therefore be con- 
sidered good. I record this for the bene- 
fit of real connoisseurs and not for the 
ignorant.” 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Burlin Opens Class 


PAUL BurRLIN began painting the South- 
west as a boy, putting on canvas what 
he saw about him of the people and the 
landscape. His expression, self-evolved, 
veered toward the abstraction of the 
moderns and he was included in the 
famed Armory Show of 1913. Burlin 
made his first trip to Europe 22 years 
ago, and since then has painted and ex- 
hibited on the Continent and in the 
U. S. 

This month he is opening in New York 
a school for painters, in which he will 
work to impart to his pupils his basic 
concept of art as well as_ technical 
means. Burlin’s art has a strength that 
grows logically out of his long years of 
experimentation, observation and con- 
solidation. Students will draw on this 
background, but will not be permitted 
to lean on it, for Burlin believes in in- 
dividual work. 

Burlin has stated his artistic credo 
thus: “The artist owes it to the world 
to seek out the aspirations that lie un- 
der man’s skin. He can make no con- 
tribution by painting Main Street and 
sublimating the essences of the hick 
town.” Also: “Art may take its inspira- 
tion from externals and realities, but 
the painter must evolve new forms to 
contain its symbols, and project them 
with a certain irrationality into the 
realm of plastic ideas. Only thus can 
he truly interpret the world he did not 
create.” 


Courses at N. Y. Library 


Three courses in decorative art are 
being offered by the New York Public 
Library. Two of the courses are free to 
talented children between the ages of 
8 and 14 and are scheduled for Saturday 
mornings at the Hudson Park Branch, 
10 Seventh Avenue South. A free adult 
course will be given by Simon Lissim in 
the Teachers Reference Room, 127 E. 
58th Street, on Friday evenings. 


New York Free Classes 


Aaron Glickstein, in charge of the 
New York Board of Education’s Eve- 
ning School of Industrial Art, an- 
nounces that the free courses offered 
by this city institution are again in 
progress. Classes are conducted in ad- 
vertising art, poster design, lettering, 
costume design, illustration, industrial 
design, interior decoration, life drawing, 
jewelry crafts and photography. 
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Britton Takes Over 


EpGar BRITTON, Chicago painter, has 
been appointed instructor of design at 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
taking the place of George Vander Slu- 
is, who has enlisted in the Army. Like 
so many of the Chicago artists who now 
enjoy national reputations, Britton was 
associated at various times with the W. 
P. A. Art Project, both as artist and 
mural supervisor. His murals, executed 
for the Government’s Section of Fine 
Arts, decorate the East Moline, Decatur 
and Waterloo post offices and the De- 
partment of the Interior Building in 
Washington. 

Britton was born in Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, 41 years ago and attended the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. From 1920 to 1925 he 
worked with a group of artists in Cedar 
Rapids, later studying with Edgar Mil- 
ler, Albert Bloch and Karl Mattern. 
During recent years he has exhibited at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Museum 
of Modern Art, the Whitney, Brooklyn 
and San Francisco museums. The Art 
Institute of Chicago owns one of his 
paintings. 


Animals by Arthur Singer 


Decorative action portraits of leop- 
ards, panthers, zebras, monkeys and 
birds by Arthur Singer, whose animal- 
loving patrons include Frank Buck and 
Cab Calloway, are now on view in the 
Cooper Union Library. Exhibited to- 
gether with the flatly-designed, color- 
ful tempera paintings are Singer’s pre- 
liminary anatomical studies for each. 

A graduate of Cooper Union in 1939, 
the artist was employed with an ad- 
vertising agency until his induction into 
the Army this summer. Singer’s first 
job as soldier-artist was the lettering 
of spittoons. At present he is engaged 
in drawing medical diagrams and gra- 
phic charts, where his skill as a drafts- 
man finds much more sympathetic ex- 
pression. 


Brocklyn Views Child Art 


Children’s art from the Little Red 
School House is being shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum, where paintings and 
drawings by talented children between 
10 and 15 years of age are on exhibi- 
tion. The twenty-five works were pro- 
duced under the supervision of Augus- 
tus Peck, instructor at this well known 
progressive school. 
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Benjamin Kopman at A.C.A. 


The early November exhibitor at the 
A.C.A. Gallery was Benjamin Kopman, 
who showed wash drawings, gouaches 
and pastels dealing with landscapes and 
people. In the former, wrote Carlyle 
Burrows in the Herald Tribune, “Kop- 
man approaches nature with a calm and 
unbiased mind, and the results are al- 
together interesting and valid. Other- 
wise the display is a little grimly satiri- 
cal in its play on people Kopman feels 
an instinctive antagonism toward, but 
doesn’t quite plausibly realize.” Edward 
Alden. Jewell of the Times, who doesn’t 
think much of Kopman’s color, liked 
the black and whites best, along with 
the smaller compositions. “The influence 
of Rouault,” he concluded, “is undimin- 
ished, but Kopman can turn this disci- 
pleship to good account.” 


Rothbort Taught Himself 


Versatile and self-taught is Samuel 
Rothbort, whose paintings and sculp- 
tures are on view (through Nov. 28) 
at the Barzansky Gallery. “He is deli- 
cate and elegant,” reported Emily Gen- 
auer in the World-Telegram. “He 
paints still lifes that are fresh as mea- 
dow flowers, landscapes that sparkle 
with sunshine. His pigment is 
thickly applied in short brushstrokes, 
his colors are clear and strong, his 
compositions loose and his approach es- 
sentially reverent of nature at its most 
picturesque.” As a variation, Miss Gen- 
auer cited a self-portrait, Days of Un- 
rest, which is “as taut and intense as 
the flowers are delicate.” 

But best of all the World-Telegram 
critic liked Rothbort’s sculptures. 
“They’re extraordinary!” she exclaimed. 
“Cut out of tree roots or chunks of 
stone, they’re near-abstract in form, yet, 
at the same time, most poetic and even 
spiritual.” Miss Genauer found this es- 
pecially true of the exhibit called Song, 
the top of which “goes spiraling off in 
a flame-like shape that wonderfully sug- 
gests soaring melody.” 


Friedman .After 1] Years 


The Artists’ Gallery’s feature last 
fortnight was a show of canvases by 
Martin Friedman, his first in 11 years. 
The critics responded with favorable re- 
views, Carlyle Burrows noting in the 
Herald Tribune that Friedman “fuses 
his color subtly and gains richness of 
texture.” Burrows liked the tenderness 
of Mother and Child and the “wistful 
appeal” of Refugee, which is “compas- 
sionate and poetic.” 

To Howard Devree of the Times, Fried- 
man’s oils “are disciplined, well organ- 
ized and reflect a sound semi-abstract 
basis in composition. His color is sen- 
suous, his surfaces are lovingly brushed. 
Bathers, Landscape and Quarry are out- 
standing and the head of the girl refu- 
gee with haunted eyes speaks volumes 
more than most ‘social conscious’ paint- 
ings.” 


Geiger Sculpture at Argent 


Elisabeth de Chamisso Geiger, since 
1936 director of sculpture at Vassar, 
brought 26 figure pieces and portraits 
to the Argent Galleries, where her first 
New York one-man show has just been 
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concluded. Miss Geiger uses figures flu- 
ently and with ease to express “de- 
spair,” “sleep” and “surrender.” Anat- 
omy no longer presents insuperable 
problems, for the sculptor has mastered 
its intricacies under the tutelage of Baur 
and Maillol. In portraits like that of 
Nadya Celini she is a sensitive recorder 
of likenesses and in the monumental 
Kneeling Woman she handles weight, 
mass and form with a sure touch. 


Emily Genauer, writing in the World- 
Telegram, described the show as “seri- 
ous, earnest, capable,”’ and noted Miss 
Geiger’s debt to Maillol. But, she added, 
Miss Geiger “misses his warmth and 
depth, catching only his graceful seren- 
ity.” She found the Sleep and Despair 
nudes “arresting for their mood and 
compact form.” Carlyle Burrows report- 
ed in the Herald Tribune that “rounded, 
simple contours are developed natural- 
ly in Miss Geiger’s work with most suc- 
cess in the smaller pieces.” Howard De- 
vree of the Times described the work 
as “personal” and concluded that “the 
forms as a whole are very persuasive 
and the modeling in general is beauti- 
ful.” 


Edmund Quincy Exhibits 


Edmund Quincy has painted exten- 
sively in Europe and in New England, 
both of which, quite apart from subject 
matter, lend their coloration to the art- 
ist’s canvases (on view through Nov. 20 
at Contemporary Arts). There is a fresh- 
ness in St. Francis Hill, Boston and in 
Outskirts of Boston, in contrast to the 
dark, southern European tonality of 
such exhibits as Vaudeville. In Outskirts 
of Florence, however, Quincy’s ability 
to flood his canvases with light stands 
out, along with his control of atmos- 
pheric effects. But here, as in other fig- 
ure-in-landscape pieces, there is a 
strange contrast between the untutored 
handling of the figures and the accom- 
plished level of the landscape. But The 
Artist’s Wife, again in contrast, is solid- 
ly, even incisively done. 

In his Times review, Howard Devree 
described Quincy’s as a “steadily devel- 
oping talent,” and the show as a “gen- 
erally excellent report.” The portrait of 
Mrs. Quincy, the “arresting” From My 
Window, the subtle flower piece and the 
Boston suburb piece won from Devree 
the tag “new highs” for the artist. 


Brockway Began at 60 


James E. Brockway, a self-taught old- 
ster who started painting only when he 
had passed the 60-year-old mark, came 
to New York with 26 watercolors, which 
he exhibited early this month at the 
Morton Gallery. They were landscapes 
with a fresh feel for the out-of-doors, 
and often accented by calligraphic out- 
line notations. 

Devree of the Times, who liked Brock- 
way’s sketchier subjects best, decided 
that the artist’s “color is not always 
sure and a form sometimes seems: sus- 
pended in air.” Miss Genauer in the 
World-Telegram characterized the show 
as “unpretentious but mildly satisfy- 
ing,” adding that the exhibits were 
“fresh and bright in color, lively in pat- 
tern, decorative in the extreme.” Bur- 
rows observed in the Herald Tribune 
that Brockway “gets his effects simply 
and with moderately satisfying color.” 
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Imperial Porcelain Vase (Yung Cheng) 


Chinese Porcelains 


ONE of New York’s prominent dealers, 
preparatory to exchanging the suave 
manners of 57th Street for the more 
brusque demeanor of a soldier in the 
U. S. Army, is selling, at drastically re- 
duced prices, his collection and stock. 
The sale is taking place (through Nov. 
21) at the Blairman Galleries, where 
the Army-bound dealer’s antique Chi- 
nese porcelains may be inspected and 
acquired. 

In the group are outstanding exam- 
ples of famille rose and famille verte 
and blue-and-white of the K’ang Hsi 
(1662-1722) and Yung Cheng (1723-1735) 
periods. Vases, bowls and plates are 
available in all categories. In addition, 
there are works of the Ming era and 
some monochromes, many in rare types. 
Included is the Imperial, pale blue-green 
glazed T’ang-form two handled vase 
(Yung Cheng) reproduced above. 

Concluding the sale are snuff bottles 
of the 18th and 19th centuries and a se- 
lection of small carved jades. 


Bitten by Bacon 
[Continued from page 5] 
ridor in Over the Weekend and breast- 
ing a snow drift in Winter Sport. 
Henry McBride in the Sun nominated 
Miss Bacon as “the people’s” artist. Her 
prominent place on our list of satirical 
artists is secure, he added. To sum up 
her art, McBride projected himself in- 
to the future, when, he wrote, “it will 
be said that Miss Bacon lacks the clar- 
ity and precision of such satirists as 
Peter Arno and R. Taylor, and it will 
be regretted that her work is not based 
on more secure draftsmanship.” 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times 
reported the show, in general, “admir- 
able.” One off-note for him was the 
artist’s caricature of fellow-critic Roy- 
al Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. Cor- 
tissoz agreed. He didn’t mind the work 
at all, only regretted that it wasn’t 
funny. “I like caricature with a touch 
of fun in it,” he explained. 


The A ART — 


Arts, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in a Mechontcal Draw- 
ing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Winter Term. Catalog. 
Bex 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinels 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 

BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 

Annual Summer Classes, June thru September 

Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 
silversmithing ; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Coed. Dormitories. Also war- 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 
18 College Street, Providence, R. 1. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings lent to The WNelson-Atkins Gallery “fer 
the duration’ avaliable for study. er co 


School Term September 29 to May 33 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 
SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOTT COMMERCIAL ART 


Drafting and Illustration courses which train 
students to meet Civil Service requirements. 
Regular courses in Fine and mmercial 
Art. Register now for September Classes. 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


“MR. CROSS sricenrs IN HOURS 


to see what ordinarily takes months and 
years.” A. J. Philpott in Boston Globe. For 
personal or written instruction by this most 
artistic of all methods, address: 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
After May 1, 1943, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 17th Sommer 


5. a Seow 


It is essential that art school di- 
rectors make every effort to stem 
enrollment losses. 


The best and most economical 
way is to tap new reservoirs of 
prospective students. 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST has been doing just 
this for its art school adver- 
tisers. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
advertising consistently in THE 
ART DIGEST. 


Their results are your guarantee 
of effective returns. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 









A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


Towering 27 stories above fash- 
ionable 57th Street, the Henry 
Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence 
where you may enjoy unequalled 
advantages with unusual economy. 
Three popular priced restaurants. 
Luxurious lounges. Music studios. 
Sun decks. Swimming pool and 
many floors exclusively for women. 


* 


1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY— ‘Single, from $12.75: 
Double, from $17.00 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 
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At The Roosevelt everything 
that makes New York so inter- 
esting is right at your elbow. 
Step off your train at Grand 
Central, follow the private pas- 
sageway direct to the Roosevelt, 
enjoy cheerful rooms .. . de- 
licious feod . . . and a restful 
atmosphere. Attractive rooms 


with bath from $4.50. 


25% Reduction on Room Rates 
to Service Men 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and his 
Orchestra 
in the 

ROOSEVELT GRILL 

Nightly except 


Sundays 
HOTEL 


FRROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HARO'D C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN 


: ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/oA.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


EprTror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Can We Save Culture 
By Destroying It? 


It has come! An excited New Yorker 
has written the papers demanding the 
Statue of Liberty be torn down and the 
scrap hustled to the foundries that it 
be transformed into munitions with 
which to annihilate our enemies. 

Another frantic letter-writer wants to 
tear off the Angel, at least, from the 
great Sherman statue of our immortal 
St. Gaudens at the Plaza entrance to 
Central Park. Hundreds of others are 
just as silly and there will be even sil- 
lier ones proposed by our innumerable 
jazz-patriots, who if they but took the 
trouble to look around would find enough 
brass and bronze in railings and doors, 
stairways and embellishments in a hun- 
dred buildings within a few blocks of 
Sherman’s statue to make several dozen 
of the priceless piece of art they would 
destroy and which is irreplaceable. 

This is a time for the most careful 
evaluation of such things which thought- 
less and unknowing people would throw 
into the melting pot. No sane American 
will protest the ultimate necessary steps 
to win this war. We are all committed 
to just that thing, but let us be very 
sure that the steps which destroy our 
priceless culture which we are fighting 
to uphold are not taken in a moment of 
excitement. 


Fair Play Art Juries 


In pursuing its campaign for Fair 
Play Art Juries, the League has com- 
municated with Mr. William H. Clapp, 
director of the Oakland Art Gallery, 
who originated the so-called Oakland 
Plan, requesting him to elaborate the 
method for jury selection and action un- 
der the Oakland Plan. 

In explaining it, Mr. Clapp has fur- 
ther pointed out the success attending 
all of these experiments which, the 
League has found, has eliminated many 
difficulties. Though not fool-proof, it 
makes for fair play, our objective. 

“The method results in the greatest 
possible fairness to all ‘schools’ and 
those works that would be difficult to 
classify are automatically attended to 
by the ‘over-lapping’ of the three juries. 
All possible lines of thought are, to 
some extent, represented by these juries 
and, because of the method of voting, 
the influence of strong personalities is 
overcome and it forces a definite ex- 
pression of opinion from each juror con- 
cerning each work. Finally, judgment is 
by appreciation instead of by condemna- 
tion inasmuch as any One of the three 
juries can accept a work, despite the 
other two juries condemning it. 

“In practice the method of selection 
is as follows: 


“Three juries, as different as possible 
from each other, are selected. Each jury 
consists of three jurors and we name 
the juries conservative, intermediate, 
and radical. Until recently the jurors 
have been selected and appointed by 
the director of this gallery, but, as this 
method is open to possible favoritism, 
the jurors have recently been chosen 
by lot from three panels of possible 
jurors. The first method was perhaps 
more satisfactory, but eventually I think 
that by study and reclassification of 
our three groups of possible jurors, the 
latter method will be more impersonal 
and fool proof. 

“Please note that each of these juries 
is entirely separate from’ the other two 
juries and accepts without reference to 
the decisions of the other juries or 
jurors. 

“The entries for exhibitions each bear 
a tag (please find sample enclosed) de- 
pending from the left upper corner and 
on this tag are three spaces, marked 
Conservative, Intermediate and Radical. 
Each of these spaces is further sub- 
divided so that each juror always votes 
in definitely numbered spaces corre- 
sponding to his own assigned number, 
making it quite easy to overcome forget- 
fulness or carelessness of individual 
jurors. Furthermore, the numbered 
spaces enable one to tell whether or 
not a juror votes as classified, knowl- 
edge very useful in selecting future 
juries and in reclassification. 

“Entries are arranged in order of 
their registry number about the gal- 
leries and when possible each jury works 
in a different room and each juror per- 
sonally records his vote in the: space 
provided. He votes on every work sub- 
mitted and is expected to accept the 
good works that he thinks within the 
classification he represents and to re- 
ject all others, unless he feels that they 
are so extremely good that he cannot 
conscientiously do so. 

“Conversation and discussion between 
jurors is discouraged, except in cases 
of extreme doubt, and the whole affair 
functions with utmost smoothness and 
great satisfaction to all taking part. 
The great lessening of mental and visual 
fatigue such as is felt by most jurors 
in machine judging or on conventional 
single juries, is noteworthy and the 
jurors retain their freshness of reac- 
tion much longer. The speed of the 
method is also remarkable, despite the 
fact that each juror devotes as much 
time to individual consideration of works 
as he may desire. 

“The Oakland Plan has been extreme- 
ly satisfactory to us and, judging by 
their response, to the artists, although 
judgment, within broad limits, has gen- 
erally been severe. But the plan is by 
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no means fool proof, especially when 
modified on the spur of the moment, as 
sometimes happens when other organi- 
zations try it. 

“In selecting the three juries or the 
panels for juries, I have found extreme- 
ly. Impressionistic artists are best suited 
to the intermediate jury and that artists 
considered as moderately radical in the 
‘modern’ sense are not satisfactory. This 
jury is very much more difficult to select 
than the other two.” 


Proclamation by Gov. Sewall 


WHEREAS, Art is an inspirational 
force of even greater than usual value 
in these difficult war days; and 

WHEREAS, the American Artists’ 
Professional League is sponsoring spe- 
cial exhibitions of. craft work and paint- 
ings throughout the Nation during the 
first week in November; and 

WHEREAS, Maine members of the 
League are planning widespread show- 
ings in this state the coming week; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, SUMNER 
SEWALL, Governor of the State of 
Maine, do hereby proclaim November 1 
to 7 American Art Week in Maine, and 
further do I earnestly urge that all our 
citizens take advantage of the cultural 
opportunities offered and do everything 
in their power to encourage and sup- 
port our Maine artists. — 


—SuUMNER SEWALL, 
Governor of Maine. 


Proclamation by Gov. Edison 


“For many years the Artists of Amer- 
ica drew their inspiration from the Eu- 
ropean scene and European artists. 
American art today is a native product, 
young and vigorous, established in its 
own right and recognized the world 
over. 

“In war as in peace, the artist projects 
the spirit of the age. The American art- 
ist has made all of us conscious of our 
land, our people, our ideals and our 
heritage. 

“In order to draw attention to the 
work of the American artists, and par- 
ticularly local artists and craftsmen, by 
bringing their work before the public, 

“I, CHARLES EDISON, Governor of 
the State of New Jersey, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of November 1st—No- 
vember 7th as AMERICAN ART 
WEEK. 

—CHARLES EDISON, 
Governor of New Jersey. 


New Jersey Celebrates Art Week 


Ocr. 30TH—Annual League Luncheon, 
Newark, N. J., sponsored by the N. J. 
Chapter, A.A.P.L. Speakers: Mr. Georg 
Lober, N.A.; Major James Y. Brame, 
Special Services, Camp Kilmer; Prof. 
Franklin Beibel, Art Dep’t., Rutgers 
University. Toastmistress: Mrs. Harold 
E. Liggett, Director of American Art 
Week, N. J. This luncheon was a most 


inspiring affair and was attended by: 


League members. and their guests from 
all parts of New Jersey. 

Nov. 1lst—Opening of Twelfth Annual 
N. J. State Exhibition, Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair, N. J. Sponsored by 
the Montclair Art Ass’n and the N. J. 
Chapter of the A. A. P. L. Dates of 
Exhibition Nov. 1—29. There are 185 
exhibits: by 143 : exhibitors. 

Nov. 1st-7TH—Works of League mem- 
bers are on exhibition in all large towns 
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and cities in State. Many of these Ex- 
hibitions are held over for the entire 
month. In celebration of American Art 
Week special art programs were pre- 
pared for, and are given by all art or- 
ganizations in N. J. The N. J. Chapter 
is greatly indebted to the N. J. State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for its 
most efficient support and splendid co- 
operation in all activities during Ameri- 
can Art Week and throughout the year. 
N. J. Rapio ProcgrAaM—American Art 
Week, Radio Ch.—Mrs. John Scially, 
Jersey City. Stations co-operating: At- 
lantic City, WCAP—WFPG—WBAB; 
Jersey City, WAAT; New York City, 
WOR; Paterson, WPAT; Bridgetown, 
WSNT. 
—EDMUND MAGRATH, 
N. J. State Chairman, A.A.P.L. 


American Art Week—An Opinion 


“T felt then, in 1937, ’38 and ’39, as I 
feel now, that American Art Week has 
done more than any other one thing for 
art in this country—excepting perhaps, 
some munificent gifts.” 

—Mrkrs. Jas. H. HARMON, 
former Florida State Chairman, 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Correction 


In THE ArT Dicest for Nov. 1 League 
page 1, Col. 3, paragraph 4 should have 
read “the sense of the meeting,” which 
was a majority action in the Congress 
of Delegates from constituent societies, 
which comprise Artists for Victory, Inc., 
instead of “by the Board.” 


Poetic Appreciation 


From a book of poems inscribed to 
The American Artists’ Professional 
League, called Painter’s Palette, by 
Charles Joseph Rider, a member of the 
League, published in Atlanta, Georgia, 
1940 and printed here as an expression 
of appreciation: 


CREATIVE ART 
No imitative art can substitute 


The loveliness of blossoms upon their 


spray, 
But genuine creators may transmute 
And fashion in a new array. 
For all is processed within the mind of 
man 
Which stresses the significance of form. 
A fragment of the universal plan, 
Each shape becomes a new artistic norm. 
Thus, artists work along with nature’s 
laws, 
Creating mansions where the soul may 
rest 
And take enjoyment, unalloyed because 
The artist mind has shared its very best. 
So, forms of mental substance have 
been shown, 
Real works, which but for artists were 
unknown. 


Many Thanks! 


“I’m sending in my little fee to re- 
new my membership in the League. I 
cannot resist the desire to express my 
most sincere thanks and greatest ap- 
preciation for the noble spirit of sacri- 
fice and careful work your Board is so 
kindly and surely doing not only for 
the many like myself but for the cause 
of real American Art and the nation as 
well.” 

—CLARK TRUE, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


FOR 
VICTORY 


BUY 





WAR BONDS 
and 


STAMPS 


This space is contributed 


by a patron of the arts. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS—Antiques, 

International Studio, Antiquarian, Connoisseurs, 
Readers Digests, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS, 
1916-1941 complete $60.00. Any magazine. PERI- 
ODICAL SERVICE, Department AD, Box 327, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
we frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street. 
New York. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

La Quinta Gallery Nov.: Ancient 
Chinese Paintings. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 16: Archi- 
tecture in Painting. 

John Esther Gallery To Dec. 31: 
Oils, Gorianski. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Nov.: Georgia Art- 
ists’ Annual. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Nov. 20: Sculp- 
ture by Matisse; To Nov. 29: Art- 
ists’ Union of Baltimore. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards 7o Dec. 5: Robert 
Freiman. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Dec. 5: 
John Whorf, Janet Folsom. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 23- 
Dec. 5: Laura Coombs Hills. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 21: 
Guild of Boston Artists. 

Public Library Nov.: Drawings, Ed- 
mund Blampied. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Nov.: Picasso. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club Nov.: Mexican Painters. 

Art Institute To Dec. 10: American 
Oil and Sculpture Annual; Grant 
Wood Memorial Exhibition. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Nov.: Shir- 
ley Friend, Derk Smit, Frank H. 
Myers. 

Roullier Galleries Nov. 15-30: Etch- 
ings, Theodore Brenson. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum 7o Nov. 22: Latin 
American Posters. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Nov.: Art of Aus- 
tralia; To Feb. 14: Severance Col- 
lection. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 30: 
Art from World Battlefronts. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Dec. 3: 
Annual Quad-City Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Contemporary 
Art of the Western Hemisphere. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: Contei- 
porary American Figure Painting; 
Watercolors, Douglass Parshall. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institution of Arts Nov. 17-Dec. 20: 
Michigan Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Gallery Nov.: Through the 
American Landscape. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum 7o Nov. 25: 
Northeastern Wisconsin Art An- 


nual. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Woman's College To Nov. 30: Wa- 
tercolors, Phil Dike. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Nov. 
18-Dec. 12: Woodturnings, James 
Prestini. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Zo Dec. 13: 
Contemporary British Painting; 
Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson-Atkins Museum Nov.: Draw- 
ings by American Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings, Ernst Van Leyden. 
Foundation of Western Art 7o Nov. 
28: Annual Trends Exhibition. 
Stendah! Galleries To Nov. 21: Pat- 
ricia Cunningham. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 20: 
Motherhood in War, Bernard So- 


pher. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Randolph-Macon Gallery To Nov. 
22: Emotional Design in Modern 
Painting. 

MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin To Dec. 3: 
9th Annual Wisconsin Saion of 


Arts. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov.: Auriel Besse- 
mer; Prints, Kathe Kollwitz. 
MIDDLETON, CONN. 

Wesleyan University J7o Dec. 8: 
Etchings, Chas. F. W. Mielatz; 
Aquatints, Cornelis Ploos van Am- 
stel. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 29: 28th 
Annual Local Artists’ Show. 
University Gallery To Nov. 24: 20th 
Century Sculpture & Construction. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 29: New Jer- 
sey State Annual. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Am- 
bama Art League. 
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MONTREAL, CAN. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nor. 29: 
Contemporary Arts Society Paint- 
ings, Henry Eveleigh and Louis 
Muhlstock. 

NEWARK. N. J. 

Artists of Today To Nov. 21: Paint- 
ings, William A. Hughes; Nov. 23- 
Dec. 5: Art in War, Corp. Maurice 
P. King. Jr. 

Newark Museum 70 Nov. 28: Thorne 
Miniature Rooms. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club To Nov. 27: 
Paintings & Drawings, Max Ernst. 

Isaac Delgado Museum 7o Nov. 22: 
Soviet War Posters. 

NORFOLK. VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To 
Nov. 22: Sculpture, Anna H. Hunt- 
ingion; Paintings, Celine Baekland; 
To Nov, 29: Paintings, Gretta Mat- 
son, 

OGMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Nov.: International 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Nov. 29: 
40th Annual of Watercolors and 
Prints; 41st Annual, Penn. Society 
of Miniature Painters. 

Carlen Galleries To Nov. 20: A. 
Kaldis, Greek Primitive; Nov. 21- 
Dec. 30: American Folk Art. 

Print Club To Nov. 21: Clare Leigh- 
ton's Illustrations. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o Dec. 2: Thorne 
Miniature Rooms; Paintings by 
Western Pa. Artists; To Dec. 138: 
Etchings, Forain. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.: Walter 
Kuhiman, Eleanor Sanborn. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum To 
Nov. 22: Chauncey Ryder. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Nov.: 50th Anniver- 
sary Exhibition. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Mu- 
seum Nov.: French Art of the 
19th & 20th Centuries. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum Nov.: Paintings, 
Harriet Fitzgerald; Prints, Will 
Barnet. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum WNov.; Prints by 
Italian Masters; Annual Missouri 
Exhibition. 

ST.. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery & School of Art Nov.: Por- 
traits of Twin City People. 

SAN DIEGO. CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: David 
Vaughan; Wa’‘ercolors, Joe Knowles; 
Annual Art Guild Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor 7o 
Nov. 30: Society for Sanity in Art 
Exhibition; Dorothy Puccinelli. 

De Young Memorial Museum 7o 
Nov. 30: Modern Primitives; Nov. 
20-30: Jean Charlot. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 29: Fior- 
encio Molina Campos; To Dec. 13: 
Annual Exhibition, San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 6: Latin Amer- 
ican Prints; Andrew Chinn. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 5 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Wood 
Engravingr, Asa Cheffetz. 4 
Smith Art Gallery Nov. 29-Dec. 13-~ 
Artist Guild of Springfield An. 
nual Exhibiton. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Bec. 13: Mod- 
ern British Crafts. 

TORONTO, CAN. ’ 
Art Gallery To Dec. 6: Royal Can-~ 
adian Academy Exhibition. 
UTICA, N. Y. ‘ 
Munson - Williams- Proctor Institute 
Nov.: Paintings, Lynn O'Hara. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. a 
Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 9: Guild ~ 
of Washington Artists. 3 
National Gallery To Nov. 20: Con. © 
temporary Art in Chile. 
Smithsonian Institution To Nov, 29: 
Oils, Frank C. Kirk; Prints, Nor- 
man Kent. 7 
Whyte Gallery Nov.: Oils, Jack” 
Berkman. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Nov. 20-Dec. §: ~ 
16th Annual, Florida Federation ~ 
of Art. a 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Lawrence Museum T7o Nov. 26: 


Northern Berkshire Artista. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 29: Paint- 
ings, Van Gogh. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Dec. 5: 29th Annual 
Delaware Show. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Nov. 22; 
Paintings, Hobson Pittman. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) To Dec. 
6: Geri Pine & Nat Werner. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Nov.: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Dec. 1: Paintings, George Bel- 
lows. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 21: Work by Irene 
Wyatt. 

American Fine Arts Society (21W 
57) Nov. 16-30: 46th Annual C. 
L. Wolfe Art Club; N. Y. Society 
of Painters. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 11: John Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Nor. 16- 
28: Watercolors, Ella Van Dyke; 
Sketches, Gertrude Freyman. 

Art of This Century (30W57) Nov.: 
Peggy Guggenheim Co'lection. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) Nov.: 
Sculpture, Michael Lekakis. 

A.W.A. Gallery (711 Fifth) To 
Nov. 21: “Pens & Needles,’ Pegoyv 
Bacon; Nov. 28-Dec. 11: Paint- 
ings, Dorothy Varian. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nor. 
16-28: Paintings, Jaime Carret. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Nov. 28: Paintings & Sculp- 

ture, Samuel Rothbort. 

Belgium Bureau (433W47) 7o Nor. 
29: Paintings, Rev. 0. A. Nys. 

Bignou Galleries (32E57) To Nov. 
21: Masterpieces of 19th Century 
French Painting. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Nov.: Early 
American Prints € Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (743 Fifth) Nov.-: 
American Paintings. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Nov.: “The Cockney's London,” 
Hogarth Prints. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nor.-: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
28: Homage to Rodin. 

Columbia University (B'’way & 115) 
To Nov. 27: Woodcuts, Hans Alex- 
ander Mueller. 

Contemporary Arts Gallery (106E 
57) To Nov. 20: Paintings, Ed- 
mund Quincy; To Nov. 28: 
Thanksgiving Paintings. 

Coordinating Council of French Re- 
lief Societies (451 Madison) Nor. 
18-Dec. 12: Ching Dynasty Paint- 
ings & Sculpture. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Nov. 
21: “We Humans,” Sally Bodkin. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
Nov. 21: Watercolors, Rainey Ben- 
nett. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E57) Nov.: 
French Paintings. 

Durlacher Bros.* (11E57) To Dec. 
5: Drawings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Nov. 
16-30: Paintings, Frederick K. Det- 
willer. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Nor. 
30: Bronx Artists’ Guild. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
22: 20 Paintings by American 


Masters; Wa‘ercolors, Barse Miller. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Old 
Masters. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Nov. 28: Paintings, A. Levin. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Nov.: Watercolors, Simon Lissim. 

Glackens Studio (10W9) To Dec. 
6: Paintings, Wm. Glackens. 

Grand Central Art Galleries. (15 
Vanderbilt) Nov. 17-28: Paintings, 
John M. Si‘ton; Nov. 24-Dec. 12: 
Paintings, Goldon Grant; (Hotel 
Gotham Branch) Nov. 17-28: 
Paintings, A. J. Shelton. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Nov.: 
Russian Imperial Art. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Early 19th Ceniury American 
Paintings; Bambi drawings. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Nov. 
16-Dec. 12: Oils, Channing Hare. 

Koester Galleries (65E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Nov. 21: Paintings, Teng Chiu. 

Krushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Nov.: Contemporary Americans. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.-: 
Old Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Nov. 
21-Dec. 12: Painiings, Franz Re- 
derer. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Nov. 
16-28: Watercolors, Jean Paul 
Slusser; Nov. 23-Dec. 12: Paint- 
ings, T. Chambers. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Nov. 17- 
Dec. 5: Gouaches, Lam. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Nov.: 
Lithographs, Whistler. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Nov. 18-30: Contemporary Paint- 
ing in Canada. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) To 
Nov. 29: Paintings, Julien Binford. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Nov.: Se- 
lected American Paintings. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Nov. 
21: Historic Voyages. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Nov. 
16-30: Paintings by American Art- 
ists. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Nov. 
16-28: Paintings, Helen Tompkins. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 22: United Hemisphere 
Posters; To Nov. 29: Paintings € 
Drawings, Tchelitchew; Sculpiure, 
John B. Flannagan; To Nov. 26: 
Chinese War Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) To Dec. 31: 5th Anni- 
versary Show. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To Nov. 29: Annual Print 
and Architectural Exhibition. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
English Portraits ¢& Sporting 
Prints. 

Estelle Newman Gallery (66W55) 
Nov. 16-Dec. 19: Christmas Show. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) WNov.: 
English Portraits. 


N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) Nov.: Allied Artists 
of America 29th Annual. 

New York University (Wash. Sq.) 
Nov.: Paintings, Alice T. Mason, 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Nov.: 
“Unity in Diversity,’ Group Show. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Nov.: Honest Americans. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Nov 
16-Dec. 11: Sculpture, Jose de 
Creeft. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To 
Nov. 29: Sculpture, Malvina Hof- 
man; Members Show. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 28: 
Paintings, Frederick Haucke. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov.: He- 
tero Group; Nov. 23-Dec. 12: 
Paintings, Leon Smith. 

Puma Gallery (108W57) To Dec. 
1: New Drawings by Puma. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth): Nov. 
16-Dec. 16: Paintings & Pottery, 
Henry Varnum Poor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Dec. 15: Drawings of the 
Dance. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) 
Nov. 18-Dec. 18: Paintings by Ceé- 
zanne. To Nov. 28: Weber, Hart- 
ley, Rat‘ner paintings. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Nor. 
20-Dec. 11; Annual Thumbor 
Sketches. 

Schaeffer-Brandt Galleries (61E57) 
To Nov. 23: Old Masters; Nov. 
23-Dec. 23: Rubens Exhibition. 

Schneider-Gabriel Gallery (69E57) 
Nov. 16-Dec, 5: Alexander Canedo. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madi- 
son) Nov.: Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 

Andre Seligmann (5E57) 
Paintings, Henry Botkin. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Nov.-: 
Mural, Puvis de Chavannes. 

Andre Seligmann (15E57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Old & Modern Mas- 
ters; Early Objects of Art. 

60th Street Galleries (22E60) Nor. 
16-30: Group Show. 

Spanish-American Cultural Club (40 
E58) Nov.: Dorothy Andrews. 

Studio Guild (130W57) To Nov. 
21: Countess Zichy students. 

Harry Stone Gallery (555 Madison) 
Nov.: Early American Paintings. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) Nov.: 
Picasso € Miro. 

Vendome Gallery (23W56) To Nov. 
24: Frances Daution, Anna Con- 
zani. 

Wakefield Book Shop (64E55) To 
Nov. 28: Group Show. 

Wehye Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Nov.: “Cats.” 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov. 
19; American Provincial Paintings. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Jo Dec. 
12; Corot. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) -To Nov. 
28: Morris Graves. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
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